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THEY KEPT THE FAITH 


Amonc the Abyssinians, whose heroic but unsuccessful struggle against 
the Italians gained international respect a decade ago, several Protestant 
missions were at work. The best known and probably the most effective 
was in charge of missionaries directed by the United Presbyterians in 
America. Through an opportunity to render medical aid to a woman in 
Haile Selassie’s household, entree to the royal family was acquired and 
rélatives of the king came to the United States for a modern education. 

But the Italian conquest gave priority to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the priests of that communion took possession of property used by 
Presbyterian congregations. In a journal of the United Presbyterians one 
reads that in 1936, when the last missionary left Sayo, there was a single 
organized congregation worshiping in the mission church. Continued 
occupancy of the property was interrupted by the Roman priests. How- 
ever, the civil authorities, “more sympathetic toward our people in their 
plight than the Catholic missionaries, granted them a rather large plot of 
ground on which to build a church.” This the congregation did. 

The expulsion of the Italians by British forces was promptly followed 
by reopening the area to the Protestant missionaries. One missionary, 
writing for Christian Union Herald under date of January 2, 1943, reports 
that the native Christians did very well in conserving their faith during the 
period of hierarchical domination. Men dependent on missionaries promptly 
assumed the responsibilities of leadership when circumstances compelled 
them to do so. An impression made on non-Christian fellow countrymen is 
described in the communication: 

Others, who had formerly resisted the appeal of the gospel, consider- 
ing it an impertinent intrusion of the foreigners, saw these men and 
women continuing to proclaim the gospel even after the money left by the 
foreigners had been exhausted. They saw them stand up to trials and 
persecutions without flinching, depending on their Master for strength 
and courage. And the more thoughtful ones began to think that there 
must be something to this gospel which the foreigners had preached, and 
they began. to attend services and some of the literate ones purchased 
Scriptures and read them, searching for the truth of God. 


ANTI-SEMITISM PROTESTED 


Unitep Nations Religious News, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is 
authority for the statement that “Norwegian Church leaders have made a 
vigorous protest-to ‘premier’ Vidkun Quisling against procedures of unfair 
treatment of Jews which have swept through Norway during the past few 


weeks.” A declaration signed by six bishops, two theological faculties, nine- ' 


teen Christian organizations and all the “free church” societies in the nation 
was read in churches all over the country. It was stated therein: 

“For ninety-one years, Jews have had the legal right to dwell and earn 
their living in our country. Now without warning’ their property-has been 
confiscated and their men folk taken away, so that they are unable to sup- 
port their propertyless wives and children.” 

This protest by the ecclesiastical to the civil power is: based on the 
principle of “The church’s God-given duty as the conscience of the state.” 
Since something like ninety-eight per cent of the Norwegian people are 
members of the Lutheran Church and can thus be presumed to accept the 
evangelical rather than the imperial or hierarchical conception of the church 
with reference to the state; the declaration that “the church is the con- 
science of the state” is at least intriguing. We believe a fairly adequate 
defense of the role could be presented. There would. be difficulties in the 
United States and Canada, where the classification of virtues and vices is 
itself subject to denominational disagreements and therefore the occasion 
of arguments. But on the other hand, when great moral issues have been 
involved, an amazing degree of practical moral unanimity among us has 
gradually manifested itself. Sensing the wrongness of persecutions such as 
have been applied to Jews for fifteen centuries is an illustration. 
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Lars W. Boe’s death aroused 
among Lutherans everywhere the 
consciousness of a great loss. We say 
“everywhere” advisedly, because the 
activities to which he gave his great 
and diversified talents for service 
were world encircling in extent and 
ecumenical in influences. In the 
realm of culture he was the official 
and efficient head of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, whose alumni have been 
equipped with the qualifications for 
church and state in America, the 
land to which so many Norwegians 
have given so much in developing 
the resources of soil and mind and 
soul. 

His broad vision enabled him to 
see in just proportions the advan- 
tages of Lutheran co-operation with- 
out a premature surrender of the 
essential and valuable gifts of 
European traditions, language, and 
piety. He was a member of the Com- 
mission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Welfare during the first World War. 
He was a representative of the Nor- 
wegian Church in America in the 
National Lutheran Council (1918 
until his death). He was chosen one 
of six men who were the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention from 1923 until 1936, 
when he was constrained by his 
health to become an alternate rather 
than primarius. In all these agencies 
his interest was unflagging and his 
policies statesmanlike and practical. 

When his colleagues in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council assemble 
later this month for their annual 
meeting, their consciousness of the 
chair made vacant by his death will 
be deep and deserved. They will re- 
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Many Hands at Work 


Some Joss CAN be visioned, blueprinted and completed by individuals, 
but only a huge group of workmen can assemble and fit together the parts 
that constitute the structure of a mighty ‘cargo carrier.‘ One of the fas- 
cinating features of modern shipbuilding is the arrangement whereby a 
multitude of workmen multiply the product of man-days and the assist- 
ance of tools that range from the arm-wielded hammer to the intricate 
mechanisms which press steel sides into shape and forge the massive ribs 
and beams of the great ocean-crossing craft. A shipyard ranks high 
among modern enterprises where ideas, men and machines are articulated 
for production. : 

Examples of such co-ordination of. effort. suggest Dbenbinaiions of 
fellowship for the purposes of human betterment. The plans by which 
families agree to maintain an institution of business, of education, or of 
mercy are not essentially different from the setup for a great ship. In 
fact, the operations that one finds in modern mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments, or in well-developed institutions of education; or in 
the smooth-running management of an efficient hospital merit comparison 
with the designing and building of a ship. 

Also worthy of mention among the human endeavors which thrive 
when many plan and work together for a common purpose are the institu- 
tions of the Christian religion. The Church and its agencies equal, indeed 
in some ways they surpass, the most elaborate, varied and far-flung forms 
of co-operation into which men and women enter. How shortsighted is 
the judgment of any dictator who seeks to destroy this divinely energized 
fellowship in Christ in order to put in its stead some work of finite hands. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Where Ministers Come From 


A magority of candidates for the 
ministry are no longer coming from 
the farm, according to current fig- 
ures which are probably representa- 
tive of the Lutheran Church in east- 
ern United States. 

A survey of men now preparing 
for pulpits in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania shows that more than 
half are from cities of 25,000 or more 
in population. There are 105 stu- 
dents now in colleges or seminaries 
‘who plan to seek ordination by the 
Ministerium. Only 21 are from rural 
communities. Fifty-nine are from 
cities, and 25 from towns of 500 to 
25,000 inhabitants. 

As 244 of the 600 congregations of 
the Ministerium are in rural com- 
munities, and 206 in towns from 500 
‘to 25,000, the number of city boys 
studying for the ministry is con- 
siderably out of proportion to the 
membership of the synod. 

Of 105 candidates, only 17 are 
sons of ministers. 


Church Must Lead, Says Wallace 


“It is the Church’s task to show 
the world that the way to redeem 
evil systems is by the technique it 
has immemorially employed to re- 
deem individual lives—by replacing 
old hates with a higher affection,” 
states Vice-president Henry Wallace 
in an interview in the Christian 
‘Advocate. 

“That is not only good theology 
and sound pedagogy, it is equally 
good and sound as a political and 
economic program.” 

Mr. Wallace believes that although 
government has hesitated about de- 
fining peace aims, the Church may 
contribute greatly to the future by 
discussion and recommendation on 
what must be achieved in coming 
days. “Adequate solutions of our 
knotty peace and post-war problems 
cannot. come by fiat from Washing- 
‘ton or London or Moscow,” he says. 
“They will come only when and if 
‘the common people assemble—in 
‘church, in town meeting, in parlor 
‘gatherings or wherever—and do 
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some constructive and united think- 
ing on the subject.” 

An inspired leadership in the 
Church, preaching the gospel in 
modern terms throughout the whole 
world, has great opportunity today 
in realizing the ideals of the King- 
dom of heaven on earth, Mr. Wallace 
thinks. “Never in history have the 
Church and the missionary effort 
had such a chance.” 


Going to Church in Sweden 


Never before in history have so 
many people gone to church in Swe- 
den as on Christmas of 1942, says 
the Stockholm correspondent of 
Religious News Service. 

At some churches in Stockholm 
people arrived 
in church as 
early as 3 A. M. 
to be assured of 
seats for the 
morning service. 
Attendances 
were double or 
triple those of 
other years. Many stood in long lines 
to gain admittance. 

A surge of renewed religious feel- 
ing is reported generally throughout 
the Baltic states. 


440 Chaplains 


Most recent figures of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council show 440 
pastors in service as chaplains in the 
U.S. Army or Navy. The number in 
the Army is 386, and in the Navy, 54. 

Of the Army chaplains, 132 are 
pastors of the United Lutheran 
Church, 127 of the Missouri Synod, 
41 American Lutheran Church, 45 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, 26 
Augustana Synod, and 15 of smaller 
bodies. There are 23 U. L. C. pastors 
serving as Navy chaplains. 

Army quota for 1942 for the Na- 
tional Council, which does not in- 
clude the Missouri Synod, was 245 
chaplains. This number was ex- 
ceeded, there being 259 National 
Council chaplains as of December 1. 
The Chief of Army Chaplains has 
requested that 147 more Lutheran 


chaplains be provided during 1943. 
The navy has requested 20 more. 


Supplies to War Prisoners 


Tue Y. M. C. A. has found it pos- 
sible to continue shipment of re- 


ligious, recreational, and educational — 


supplies to men in European prison »- 
camps, the War Prisoners’ Aid Com- 
mittee announces. 

Shipments were stopped for a 
short time following the German oc- | 
cupation of southern France. All | 
supplies are sent to Geneva, Swit- | 
zerland, and distributed from there 
to various camps. Agreement on 
treatment of war prisoners is deter- 
mined by the Geneva Convention 
of 1929. 

German civilian prisoners in 
United Nations camps received 
Christmas gifts valued at $30,946. 
The money was contributed by rel- 
atives in Germany. Each gift bore 
the notation, “This is a Christmas 
gift from home, sent through the 
Ne MS Ca AG . 

Supplies are also going to pris- 
oners in Japan, the Y. M. C. A. re- 
ports. The Swedish minister to 
Japan, W. J. K. Bagge, heads a com- 
mittee of neutrals to maintain rela- 
tions with the war prisoner bureau 
in Tokio. The committee has been 
permitted to distribute. materials 
directly to seven camps in Japan, 
Formosa, and Korea. 


Episcopal Statistics 


THE new Living Church Annual 
gives figures reported by Episcopal 
churches in 1942, showing total bap- 
tized membership of 2,168,164 and 
communicant membership of 
1,508,894. This is 10,589 decrease in 
communicant membership in the 
year, explained as a statistical error 
in connection with the previous 
year’s reported total. There are 
7,685 congregations reported, and 
total contributions of the year 
amounted to $35,311,310. 

Congregations named “St. Paul’s 
Church” total 554, and next come 
those named “St. John’s,” number- 
ing 546. 
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~ to Berlin’s Die Furche. 


THE WORLD'S EY 


The Bible is its own best sales 
agent. The demand for it seemingly 
increases in inverse proportion in 
lands where it is subjected to official 
disfavor and repression. Each year 
the Bible is reported as the best 
seller in Germany, topping Mein 
Kampf with all its helpful pressure 
from party propaganda, The demand 


for Bibles among German Prot- 


estants has increased 50 to 75 per 
cent each year since 1934, according 
Even the 
Vatican is moved to report that 
Bible sales are increasing among its 


- followers in Germany, despite re- 


ligious persecution there. The Amer- 


_ ican Bible Society reports a distri- 


bution of 8,096,977 volumes of the 
Scriptures in 1941, an increase of 35 
per cent over 1940, with another 
good increase for 1942. This is un- 
doubtedly due in part to the large 
orders issued for the armed forces 
here and overseas, and the additional 
purchase by the Gideons of 4,000,000 
Bibles for the same purpose. But 
the increase is also called for by the 
Bible shortage in practically every 
European country—due in some in- 
stances to government interference, 
and in other cases to serious paper 
shortages and official withholding of 
stock. The Bible, because of its eter- 
nal youth, must be served. 


Britain’s Innate conservatism is 
displayed in many ways, but in none 
more consistently and stubbornly 
than in the persistence of its foun- 
dations for charity. The Hospital of 
St. Cross, in Winchester, offers a 
case in point. Here uninterruptedly 
for the last 800 years a dole of a half- 
pint of ale, served in an ancient 
drinking-horn, is given with a thick 
slice of bread to every person who 


requests it. When the person apply- 


ing is in any way dependent on char- 
ity he receives the full allowance. 
But for many years the quaint me- 
diaeval custom has attracted hosts 
of curious travelers and tourists, 
who also ask for the “handout” for 
the thrill of it. None is ever refused, 
but these receive only a little square 
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of bread and a sip of ale. The rite, 
which maintains the mediaeval spirit 
and purpose, that those who had 
food in abundance should share it 
with the needy, is thus kept in ex- 
cellent operation. 


Marie Grott, head of Indiana’s 
Criminal Identification Bureau, 
thinks woman’s place is manifestly 
in the front line of the national war 
on crime. She bases her judgment 
on the career of the habitual crim- 
inal, in which there is “always a 
woman in the case” who frequently 
is the incentive, and even the en- 
couragement, of the crime. Miss 
Grott’s idea is to put feminine intui- 
tion on the track of the woman be- 


_hind the criminal, and thus solve the 


crime—this on the ground that if a 
woman goes after another woman 
she will more likely get her than a 
man would. The man might get the 
criminal, but the incentive to crime 
and the likelihood of further trouble 
would be untouched. In the present 
trend to substitute women for men 
in many avenues of activity and 
service, there ought to be no trouble 
for women to find their way into the 
ranks of criminal detection. More- 
over, they would furnish the incen- 
tive for a new line of mystery thrill- 
ers, and open up a new technique of 
super-detective magic. 


When Santa Claus returns, after 
the war, to his former idyllic exis- 
tence, he may be seriously em- 
barrassed.in his efforts to find fit 
successors to his old companions— 
Prancer and Dancer, Donner and 
Blitzen. This is because the nasty 
wolves have reduced the reindeer 
herds of the Alaskan Eskimos from 
590,000 animals to 170,000 in less 
than ten years. This creates a se- 
rious practical situation for the in- 
habitants of Alaska, since the rein- 
deer furnish their main meat supply; 
and a calamity would be precipitated 
if the fortunes of war should cut this 
territory off from contact with the 
resources of the continent for any 
appreciable period. Because many 
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of the herds are government-owned, 
it would seem to be up to Washing- 
ton to do something about the prob- 
lem raised. The packs of wolves 
have increased to their present 
threatening activities because, with 
the quickened pace of Alaskan de- 
velopment, and the more immediate 
defense activities, the natives who 
kept the wolves within bounds by 
trapping find town jobs and govern- 
ment projects more remunerative. 


Under the Pressure of priorities 
for defense milk has developed (in- 
voluntarily) remarkable  self-con- 
taining and self-preserving qualities. 
Threatened with denial:of tin for the 
vessels that formerly protected it in 
its condensed form, milk has gen- 
erously given of its substance, under 
the guidance of Dr. P~ D. Watson, 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, for 
the production of a lacquer which 
takes the place of the tin coating on 
cans intended for evaporated and 
condensed milk, and for the larger 
containers used in shipping fluid 
milk and cream. The chief ingredient 
of the lacquer is lactic acid, but the 
children are to be quietly advised 
not to scrape the cans, since the 
other ingredient is usually castor oil. 


Remember Oskar, the black cat 
who made the front page when he 
was rescued from the sinking Bis- 
marck? Picked up by the British 
destroyer Cossack he was trans- 
ferred to the carrier, Ark Royal. 
When that often-sunk vessel was 
finally destroyed, Oskar was rescued 
again, and this time deposited at 
Gibraltar, where he disappeared 
from the view and the thoughts of 
an over-occupied and weary world. 
But Oskar is back on the stage again. 
Out of the oblivion of many voyages 
this much-adventuring pet was re- 
cently brought to a port in Northern 
Ireland by a sailor. There he was 
entrusted to the care of a man- 
ageress of a Sailors’ Rest, where he 
is assisting in the entertainment of 
many of our sailors who frequent 
this haven when on shore leave. 


Green, Please, 


for Christmas 


A Popular Song’s Idea for Christmas bad for 


British Guiana Lutherans 


By PAUL O. and CORINNE M. MACHETZKI, Missionaries 


THE radio had been turned to low 
and soothing music as Mr. A. settled 
in his comfortable chair beside his 
brightly burning fire on that snowy 
Saturday of late December. The 
news of the world, the last minute 
reports from the fighting fronts, Mr. 
A. had heard over his radio; now he 
took up the evening paper to peruse, 
in leisurely fashion, the local news. 
At last he turned to the items con- 
cerning the church services sched- 
uled for the following day. In the 
back of his mind he was quite aware 
of the song coming over the radio— 
“Y'm Dreaming of a White Christ- 
mas’—on. to its lilting, good wishes 
‘ending, “May all your Christmases 
be white.” But he quite forgot the 
song for the space of time required 
to read the following news item in 
the paper he was holding: 


“UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS 
CELEBRATION 


“Undoubtedly a unique Christmas 
service will be observed tomorrow 
morning in Church, the Rev. 
pastor. The service will begin promptly 
at 4.45 A. M., when the junior choirs 
will sing Christmas carols outside the 
darkened church. Professor , the 
church organist, will play the prelude 
on the newly installed Hammond or- 
gan. The singing of the hymns and 
liturgy will be led by the three vested 
negro choirs—boys’, girls’, and senior— 


Catechist Menzies, an East Indian, with 
Missionary Machetzki, sitting in front 
of the Manse at Ituni 


comprised of more than eighty voices. 
The choirs will sing three of the ancient 
‘chorales’ of the church, antiphonally. 

“The liturgical part of the Christmas 
service will be conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. A——, recently ordained after 
completing his studies in one of our 
western seminaries. The Rev. Mr. 
A: is an Indian, whose grandparents 
came from the crowded land of the 
Maharajahs and Mahatma Gandhi. The 
minister’s mother is Eurasian and re- 
sides in South America. 

“During the service the pastor will 
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receive into church membership, by the 
rite of baptism, the infant daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M , our respected 
Portuguese neighbor and owner of the 
Berbice Department Store. The bap- 
tismal font is in itself a rare piece of 
work, fashioned from beautiful mahog- 
any with inlays of at least seven other 
valuable native woods. The work on 
the font, including not only the inlay, 
but also’ the hand-carved symbolical 
panels, show the artistic talents of Mr. 
iS) , a Chinese member of the con- 
gregation. 

“The sermon will be delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. T——, pastor of the 
church... Mr, _T-: is a Canadian by 
birth who received his academic and 
theological training in the U. S. A. He 
is a frequent contributor to various 
church magazines. His message will be 
on the theme, ‘Christians, Awake, 
Salute the Happy Morn.’ 

-“Another special feature of this 
Christmas service will be a hymn, sung 
by a group of Indian women, dressed 
in the lovely saris of India, with the 
sari ends~draped gracefully over their 
straight black hair and partly hiding 
the long, thick, lustrous braids, but un- 
able to dim the shining gleam of their 
soft, brown eyes. The hymn will be 
sung in Hindustani, in that strange 
cadence peculiar to all Indian music. 
The singers will be accompanied by 
an Indian orchestra, playing the typical 
musical instruments used by those peo- 
ple. The men of the orchestra as well 


~ as the women who will sing, are mem- 


bers of the congregation. 

“Your reporter was also informed in 
the church office that a party of abo- 
riginal Indians, who are in this city over 
the holidays, will be in attendance at 
the service. Their captain, who is ac- 
companying them on their Christmas 
week-end visit to the city, from their 
far-away government-owned lands, 
will bring greetings from the members 
of his tribe to their brethren in the 
faith. 


ELABORATE DECORATIONS 


“The young people of the church 
spent much time decorating the church 
for this service. The altar vases have 
been filled with poinsettias from the 
church garden. The garden has been 
practically stripped of the gorgeous red 
Japanese roses, so that they could be 
used in the decoration of the chancel. 
The traditional Christmas tree has been 
placed to one side of the altar. The 
branches of soft green, pine-like cas- 
uarina have been securely fastened to 
the sturdy bamboo rod with twine, 
and the ‘home-made’ tree placed in 


Interior of old Ebenezer Church, 
New Amsterdam, British Guiana 
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‘a keg of sand. The church building 
itself has stood on that spot for more 
years than our oldest residents can re- 
member. It is a quaint, white wooden 
| structure, with its white towers on 
either side of the massive front door, 
and its tinier tower perched in the 
exact center of the slate roof high above 
the- other two, and the entire. thing 
topped by a gleaming silver swan. 

“The interior, with its ancient white 
statues in the choir loft, formerly used 
as adornments on an imported Euro- 
pean organ, as well as the wooden 
hymn boards with their strange design, 
which were fastened to the wall by 
wooden pegs, these things—combined 
with electric lights and other modern 
features—give one a feeling of looking 
at a picture book, one side depicting 
scenes of long-ago childhood memories, 
the other of the world in which we live. 

‘Tf we would worthily celebrate this 
Christmas season, if we would see evi- 
dence of the actual working plan of the 
angels’ song of peace and good will to 
all men, if we would see true brother- 
hood of man, where all are of one blood, 
we should take advantage of this serv- 
ice offered tomorrow morning in the 
— Church on Strand Street.” 


Mr. A , reading this column, 
became more and more skeptical 
with each line. “Nonsense,” he said 
to no one in particular, “I don’t be- 
lieve that there is such a church and 
such a service anywhere.” 


COMMON IN NEW AMSTERDAM — 


Are you inclined to join Mr. A 
in his observations? Does this sound 
impossible, far-fetched, a can’t-hap- 
pen-program to you? When, over the 
ether waves, you hear the popular 
song about a “white Christmas,” it 
sounds all right, provided you grew 
up in the northern part of this con- 
tinent. If your home is in the south- 
ern U. S. A. or somewhere on the 
great South American continent, 
you will understand why we are ask- 
ing when you make your Christmas 
wishes for us: “Make ours green, 
please!” ig! 

Here, where we wish for a “white” 

_ Christmas, the news paragraph from 
our imaginary local newspaper 
sounds, without doubt, impossible. 
But the fact remains that your 
brethren in British Guiana prefer 
“green” Christmases and that such 
a news item as read by Mr. A 
could be printed, for example, in the 
Daily Chronicle, one of British 
-Guiana’s newspapers, giving notice 
of a service planned for the Christ- 
mas season in Ebenezer Lutheran 
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The Manse at Ituni, British Guiana 


Church in New Amsterdam, with- 
out causing one raised eyebrow or a 
single, “Nonsense.” It would not be 
a once-in-a-lifetime celebration, but 
an oft-repeated Christmas service, 
demonstrating in true practical fash- 
ion the principles of Him, for Whom 
on a Christmas long ago, angels sang, 
“Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace, good will to all men.” 

“Make ours a green Christmas,” 
for how else in Hammock Land shall 
our brethren be warm? The adver- 
tising copy of John Gunther’s book, 
Inside Latin America, classed Brit- 
ish Guiana as “the most poverty- 
stricken portion of all South Amer- 
ica.” What would happen to our 
brethren in the faith, in their poorly 
constructed, barnlike, dark, gloomy, 
8 x 10 room which the entire family 
calls home if by some wandering 
snowstorm, Christmas were _ sud- 
denly white? “Make it green”; for 
when malaria strikes them, none of 
those people has enough cotton 
blankets to cover sufficiently the 
ague-shaken, shivering body of the 
sufferer. What would they use if 
nights were cold and white? 


RIVERS FOR ROADS 

“Wake ours green,” for if it’s white, 
perhaps the river will freeze over 
and that, for thousands of our 
Guianese would be like stopping all 
traffic on our highways. British 
Guiana lacks roads; but its great, 
navigable rivers have become so im- 
portant that our people have learned 
to say, when they paddle their dug- 
out coriales on the river, “We are 
going for a walk on the river.” 

“Wake ours green,” for how else 
can the rice grow; rice, which is the 
filling food for the hungry? Some of 
those who joined with us in that 
seemingly impossible Christmas 


service went back to their thatch- 
roofed huts and with loving hands 
folded away the soft, bright saris, 
donned their long, blue, full-gathered 
skirts and the short, braid-trimmed 
blouses, and turned from the glo- 
rious mountain-top experience of a 
Christmas service to a back-break- 
ing day of wading in water, waist 
deep, transplanting rice by hand. At 
noon, when the sun is high in the 
heaven, they drop wearily to the 
high bank surrounding the rice 
fields, dip their fingers deep into the 
tin dinner pail filled with cold boiled 
rice, and then go back to their seem- 
ingly unending task. Send your 
thoughts and prayers and good 
wishes to your Guianese brethren. 


WHITE WITH ESTEEM 


Our radios will not only bring us 
the oft-repeated song of a “white 
Christmas.” There will be messages, 
just as oft repeated, about the real 
brotherhood of man. We speak about 
keeping our friendship and brother- 
hood green and flourishing. In Brit- 
ish Guiana, as our map shows _ us, 
we are on the rim of the great South 
American continent. From the edge 
of that tropical country your black- 
skinned and brown-skinned friends 
send a plea for the white gift of 
brotherhood. Everything in the phys- 
ical world around us is green;—the 
stately palms, the slender, tall, fern- 
like bamboo, the waving stalks of 
the sugar cane; the gently swaying 
and rustling banana leaves; yes, our 
Christmas is green indeed. But make 
your gift of brotherhood like the 
“white gifts” of Christmas! White 
gifts of a brotherhood that sees be- 
yond a black hand and crinkly hair 
a person “exactly like myself.” 

Make your gifts white with the 
love of brother for brother. For the 
work that you, not your mission- 
aries, are doing in British Guiana is, 
we believe, unequaled anywhere. 
Where else in this war-torn world 
will you find an equal demonstra- 
tion of that first message of brother- 
hood and good will with a service 
conducted by a Canadian-born pas- 
tor, negro choirs, Indian orchestras, 
Hindustani hymns, baptism of a 
Portuguese baby at a font made by a 
Chinaman, an aboriginal Indian cap- 
tain bringing greetings; and that in 
a church erected by the Dutch from 
Holland in a British-owned colony 
in Latin South America? That’s 
brotherhood at work. 


OLD WORDS IN NEW WORSHIP - 


Aaronic Benediction used in Christian Services 


By FREDERICK LAMBERTUS, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tue Old Testament benediction we 
find recorded in Numbers 6: 23-27: 
“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee. 
The Lord make his face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee. The 
Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” 

An intense study of the three 
parts of the blessing used to end the 
Chief Service is of benefit. The first 
part seems more general in nature 
and scope: “The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee.” The word “keep” 
here means to protect. The Lord, 
the Source of all power, is to pro- 
tect His people and spread over 
them the wings of His omnipotence, 
so that Israel might dwell in safety. 
In many psalms we find references 
to this blessed protection. The 121st 
is a beautiful allusion to the protec- 
tive power of the Lord. Though 
God’s people might journey through 
the wilderness and be attacked by 
hostile nations and meet with almost 
insuperable difficulties, sometimes 
lacking in bread and water, never- 
theless, they are to know: The Lord 
blesses and protects, and grants 
what is needed upon the way to 
Canaan. Fittingly, does Luther refer 
to such blessing of the Lord in the 
interpretation of the first article on 
Creation: “Protects me against all 
danger, and guards and keeps me 
from all evil.” 


THE "FACE" OF GOD 


In the second part of the benedic- 
tion the emphasis is upon the word 
“face.” “The Lord make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee.” The face of the Lord is 
His personality as turned toward 
man and away from sin. God’s face 
turned away meant despair and 
death. “Then my anger shall be 
kindled against them, and I will hide 
my face and they shall be devoured, 
and many evils and troubles shall 
befall them.” Deut. 31: 17. On the 
other hand, God’s face turned to- 
ward them in love meant life and 
salvation. “The Lord is my life and 
my salvation.” Ps. 27: 1. 

In the light of the Lord’s face— 
the eternal Source of all light, Israel 
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is to realize that God is gracious to 
them. The Old Testament amply re- 
fers to the shining face of the Lord. 
“Make thy face shine upon thy ser- 
vant.” And, “Cause thy face to shine 
and we shall be. saved.” 

The last of the three parts of the 
benediction seems to take up the 
first in still more emphatic form. 
The blessing of the divine face is 
represented as a revelation of God’s 
omnipotence and mercy: “The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.” God’s face 
shines upon all that love Him as the 
sun in the sky shines wherever 
clouds do not hide the same. So is 
God’s face lifted up to the soul that 
has delight in the Lord. The-Lord 
grants peace. All of God’s ways with 
man are ways of peace. The peace 
between God and man was lost 
through disobedience in Eden and 
is to be restored. For Israel there 
is to be peace inwardly and out- 
wardly. In the very turbulent and 
laborious journey through the wil- 
derness, when the stakes of the tents 
were to be pulled up in the morning 
and be set up again at night, the 
people are to realize that the coun- 
tenance of God is upon them grant- 
ing them peace. 


A PART OF JEWISH RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE 


Thus the benediction spoken by 
Aaron as God’s servant was more 
than an expression of good will. It 
rather indicates the position of the 
one who blessed to the one to re- 
ceive the blessing—a blessing spoken 
by one who stood near God and be- 
tween man and God. 

Through, the long centuries from 
Moses to Jesus the benediction of 
Aaron was a constituent part of the 
religious services of the Jews. To- 
day, we find this benediction in the 
same form in our New Testament 
worship services. How did it be- 
come an integral part of the New 
Testament services? History seems 
rather vague on this point. Cer- 
tainly this blessing was alive and 
was used in the services of the tem- 
ple in Jesus’ day. Knowing that 


Jesus and the early church accepted | 
many of the outward symbols of | 
Judaism, e.g., the temple and the | 
national festivals—although in spirit © 
they had advanced beyond the na- | 
tional faith—we nevertheless are safe | 
in assuming that the early Christian 
Church followed the rules of the 
Hebrew religion for everyday life. 
The sanctuary of worship, the tem- 
ple, retained its high prestige. Many 
of the parts of the Jewish worship 
undoubtedly were taken over into 
the Christian worship. Surely the 
benediction spoken by Aaron and 
his successors in office, so deeply 
imbedded into the fiber of Judaism, 
could not be discarded. 


USE IN CHRISTIAN SERVICES ~ 


The benediction fits well into our 
New Testament worship. The New 
Testament history is a continuation 
of the Old. As this blessing was 
more than mere well-wishing, but 
rather a»condescension of God to 
man, we now see clearly how this 
blessing has come into its own 
through the coming of Christ and 
the sending of the Spirit. It proves 
that God’s words are not meaning- 
less but that He stands back of them 
in all His might and fulness of His 
grace and mercy. We clearly see the 
power of the word when we contrast 
His words of blessing with the curse, 
when He cursed the fields for man’s 
sake. The tragic result is evidenced 
in thorns and thistles. When Christ 
cursed the fig tree, it also withered. 
Thus God’s words of blessing trans- 
mit gifts of divine grace. 

Such blessings are now trans- 
mitted through the ministry of the 
New Testament. And what words 
could be more appropriate than the 
prophetic words of Aaron? Hence 
when the New Testament minister 
pronounces this blessing, the Father’s 
hand blesses and protects His peo- 
ple against all enemies. And when 
in our services are heard the words: 
“The Lord make his face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee,” 
we are confident that the Son of 
God, Who has redeemed us, grants 
us the fulness of the work of re- 
demption-forgiveness of sin, life, and 
salvation. And lastly, when the 
words are spoken: “The Lord lift up 
his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace,” we are reminded that 
the Holy Spirit applies to us the. 
work of redemption in Christ, bring- 
ing us peace with the Triune God. 


The Lutheran 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOM 


With war enveloping the globe, 
uncertainty surrounding us, and 
problems multiplying, is it advisable 


_to rear a family today? 


THIS question properly assumes 
that every couple has the right to 


- determine for themselves when they 


will have children, how many, and 
under what circumstances. Such in- 
telligent choice makes for better 
health of mothers and children, and 


for the welfare of society. 


Many arguments might be ad- 
vanced against having children un- 
der present conditions, and I believe 
they have all been proposed by 
someone or other. But to the writer 


' it seems that the factors which favor 


the rearing of a family far outweigh 
the negative reasoning. If couples 
are going to wait for ideal conditions 
they will probably wait all their 
lives. 

A number of factors enter into a 
decision of this type, even in times 


of peace. To these elements are now 


added the conditions of war. In nu- 
merous cases where the husband is 
in one of the armed services, and in 
some cases in civilian life, it would 
be better to wait. A sweeping state- 
ment in regard to these situations 
would not be worth much, for each 
couple must make the decision in 
the light of their present and pros- 
pective conditions. 

In less disturbed situations the 
circumstances may be regarded as 
generally favorable, despite the 
handicaps and, unusual conditions. 
There are some persons, of course, 
who are unfitted to be parents, no 
matter what the state of society 
may be. : 

Family plans ought to envision 
the future. While no one knows how 
long the war will last, it certainly 


‘will not continue forever. There will 


be a future; and we may well plan 
for it. 

_ In this country, despite the worst 
that is likely to happen, the general 
conditions will continue to be much 
better than anywhere else. The 
whole picture -will still favor bring- 
ing children into the world and 
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guiding their growth through to 
maturity. There will probably be 
peace before they are very far along, 
and they will find themselves in a 
world that is more stable. 

It should be remembered that the 
desire for children is one of the most 
deep lying and persistent of all hu- 
man aspirations. (It is very different 
from the sex urge, though related to 
it.) The presence of children is a 
satisfaction which will very well 
compensate for other denials. Fur- 
thermore, they are a generally rec- 
ognized aid to the stability of mar- 
riage and the home. 


Do you think that a Sunday school 
teacher should suggest family wor- 
ship to parents whom he (she) is 
visiting, as a means of developing a 
responsive attitude in children who 
do not regularly attend Sunday 
school? 


Under proper circumstances a 
church school teacher could very 
well suggest family worship to 
parents of children whom he (she) 
is teaching. But to do it purely to 
get a response is hardly an adequate 
motive. It ought to be suggested 
with the spiritual welfare of the 
whole family in mind, but with the 
hope that the better family situation 
may provide a larger and finer co- 
operation with the church school. 
Much more is involved than simply 
getting a response to one specific 
appeal. 

Under what circumstances? Con- 
ditions are desirable which are most 
likely to get favorable consideration 
and whole-hearted action. If there 
should be unpleasantness, an argu- 
mentative spirit, impatience, dishar- 
mony, or excitement I should hes- 
itate to bring up the subject. If out- 
siders are present I would not pre- 
sent the matter. Don’t run too much 
risk of defeat, which might forestall 
a later attempt. Make the visit as 
pleasant as possible. Leave everyone 
sweet, and call again in the hope of 
finding conditions more favorable. 
In some cases you had better culti- 
vate good will and the right attitudes 


before making the approach. The 
way may be prepared to some extent 
through the children by speaking of 
the possibilities of family worship 
during the teaching period. 

A teacher could not only suggest 
home devotions, but could go so far 
as to offer to conduct family worship 
on some occasion, and make sugges- 
tions as to how it may be done, call- 
ing attention to the desirability of 
variety, participation by all family 
members, suggestions from the fam- 
ily, suitable sources of help, etc. 


We have a son who is eleven years 
old. While he goes to Sunday school 
regularly and attends church with 
the family, he does not seem to take 
the church service very seriously. 
When I consider that he should be 
confirmed in three years, I am wor- 
ried to think of how unready he is 
now and how poor the chances seem 
for him to be ready in three years. 
I wish I knew what to do to bring 
him to a better understanding of 
worship and the church. 


The courses which your son has 
probably already had in The Chris- 
tian Life Course and in the Chil- 
dren of the Church have already 
given him considerable background. 
The junior courses in the Children of 
the Church, “The Children Glimpse 
the Church at Large,” “We Want to 
Serve,” and “Getting Ready” (a pre- 
catechetical study) will help, as will 
the senior course of The Christian 
Life Course, “The Christian Church.” 
All the courses of the Christian 
Youth Series (for weekday ses- 
sions), especially “This is My 
Church,” “Our Pastor’s Sermons,” 
“How Our Church Helps,” “Youth’s 
Faith in Action,” “The Reformation 
—Then and Now,” and “Youth 
Learns to Know the Church at 
Large” ought to be of great value, 
though they come after confirmation. 
The work in the catechetical class 
will certainly be very helpful. 

Help the boy to take all parish 
education seriously. Your own 
serious interest in his religious edu- 
cation will help, if you do not nag 
him. Your own practices and atti- 
tudes toward the church will mean 
a lot. Home conversation, especially 
on religion and the church, has pow- 
erful influence. Encourage the lead- 
ers of your church and church school 
to provide the young people with 
interesting opportunities to do things 
for the church. 


BY OSCAR W. CARLSON 


The Church's eran Strategy— EVANGELISM 


Wuen Luther lifted the hammer 
and drove the nails that held his 
Ninety-five Theses to the door of the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg he re- 
stored the church to laymen and put 
its destiny into their hands. This was 
Jesus’ original method. The first 
teaching of the Reformation is jus- 
tification by faith, and the second is 
like unto it: all believers belong to 
the universal priesthood, and out- 
side of this inclusive priesthood 
there are no priests. 

This being true, our Lutheran lay- 
men especially should realize that 
no group of ordained men, no super- 
organization, and no committee can 
do the work that Christ assigned to 
the men and women of the church. 
The administration of the congrega- 
tion’s affairs is in the hands of the 
church council; the pastor attends to 
the sacraments and the preaching of 
the Word; other personnel and or- 
ganizations take care of other phases 
of the work. 

But the chief business of the 
Church of Jesus Christ is to witness 
to men privately and publicly con- 
cerning the power of the Gospel to 
save the soul alive; and this cannot 
be done by appointing or electing 
somebody to do it. It is specifically 
and explicitly the work of the whole 
congregation. To bring others to 
Christ and to bring Christ to others 
is the privilege and responsibility of 
everyone who bears the name of 
Christ and His Church. To make 
soul winning either the prerogative 
or the responsibility of a new Prot- 
estant priest-system is to twist the 
truth of the Reformation into an- 
other heresy. 

Too often we have said, “Salvation 
is a personal matter and a man’s pri- 
vate business.” Too often we have 
said, “We pay the preacher to save 
souls for us.” What we have not said 
we have thought: “It’s mediaeval to 
talk about it.” Brethren of the 
church, the hour has struck when 
laymen must undertake seriously 
and on a large scale the church’s 
supreme task of winning. others to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
to service in His Kingdom. There 
is no other way given under heaven 
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for the Protestant Church to expand. 
In this the United Lutheran Church 
in America is included. 


WHAT DOES EVANGELISM 
INVOLVE? 


It includes everything that is re- 
quired to bring Christ and people 
together in the creative fellowship 
between Saviour and sinner. That 
means visiting the saved and the un- 
churched, bringing them to the serv- 
ices of God’s house, giving them evi- 
dences of Christian faith and life, 
continuing in prayer for them, and 
witnessing to the saving Gospel in 
public instruction and personal tes- 
timony. In evangelism the members 
of the congregation become the Holy 
Spirit’s assistants at the new birth of 
souls. It is the holiest of work done 
by man. It is work which Christ 
counts on His men and women to do. 

The present world situation 
should inspire the laymen of the 
church to go “to the front” where 
the battle rages between light and 
darkness. We believe that the vic- 
tory will be ours when the firing 
ceases. But no one can be sure that 
we will win the peace until the 
Christian manhood of America is 
united in a deep-going moral and 
spiritual revival which has its source 
in personal surrender and dedication 
to Jesus Christ. Without this basic, 
effective Christian experience our 
peace idealism will vanish into thin 
air. William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has written, “There is 
no hope of establishing a more Chris- 
tian order except through the labor 
and sacrifice of those in whom the 
Spirit of Christ is active.” 

Believe me, brethren, the United 
Lutheran Church is a Church of 
evangelism. Our teaching, our or- 
ganization, and our spirit make us 
inevitably committed to an all-out 
effort to seek and to bring to Christ 
all mankind; to proclaim the Gospel 
in season and out of season; and to 
travail from the top to the bottom of 
our organization for the souls of 
men. What else is worth all the 
travail of the Son of God on Cal- 
vary? 

Let us take off our religious lace 


The Rey. Oscar W. Carlson, Secretary for 
the Department of Evangelism of the 
Board of Social Missions 


and go to work in the highways and 
byways, in the shops and stores, in 
streets and alleys, in our own homes 
and among our friends, and bring 
men and women and children into 
the warm, life-renewing, sin-curing 
love of Christ and His Holy Church. 
The church which thinks it can 
survive without evangelism simply 
cannot read the signs of the times. 
The church which most thoroughly 
equips itself “to go” in obedience to 
Christ’s command both extensively 
and intensively and devotes its 
energies to the eternal salvation and 
the present comfort of people will 
be the church of tomorrow. 


Dr. Harry S. Myers, secretary of 
the U. S. United Stewardship Coun- 
cil, is authority for the report that 
sixteen Protestant bodies with a 
total membership of 23,120,929 gave 
$350,807,172 in the twelve months 
for which statistics became available 
in 1942. This is a per capita of $15.17. 


The Lutheran 


IN THE YEAR 1942 


Review from Data received by the National Lutheran Council's 


Department of Statistics 


By MARY BOOZER, Librarian and Statistician 


President P. O. 
Bersell 


ANOTHER year has ended. Will 
1942 go down in church history as a 
momentous year, a year of decision, 
the end of an era, or the beginning 
of one? Only time can tell. For 
large groups of American Lutherans 
it has been a memorable year of fa- 
mous anniversary celebrations, and 
throughout the church it has been a 
year of action, marked by several 
important new undertakings. In 
glancing back at these events, let us 
consider in turn the most general 
fields of Lutheran interests. 


UNITY AND CO-OPERATION 

Here were recorded both failure 
and progress. The very important 
May 15 Conference on Lutheran 
Co-operation between representa- 
tives of the eight bodies participat- 
ing in the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and representatives of the Mis- 
souri Synod failed of any practical 
achievement because the Missourians 
would not agree to co-operative ef- 
forts other than the informal co- 
operation now practised in certain 
jointly operated service centers. But 
the bodies of the National Lutheran 
Council enlarged and strengthened 
their united efforts by adding a new 
department to the Council, the Com- 
mission on American Missions, 
which will conduct work among Lu- 
therans and unchurched people in 

{The National Lutheran Council consists of 
commissioners who represent the interest of the 
United Lutheran Church and eight sister Lu- 
theran general bodies. Its present major field 
of directed co-operation is its service to Lu- 
theran chaplains, Service Center pastors and 
men and women in the armed services. Its 


appeal for financial objectives will be presented 
in the United Lutheran Church next may. ‘ 
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Service Director 
N. M. Ylvisaker 


Secretary of Inner 
Missions Clarence E. 
Krumbholz 


congested defense plant areas. The 
Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer has been 
called as its director. The Lutheran 
Home Missions Council has been re- 
organized and integrated into this 
new department. 

Another co-operative venture is a 
set of graded lessons being prepared 
jointly by the religious education 
boards of the American Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Synod, and 
the United Lutheran Church. The 
series studies Bible history with em- 
phasis on the church and on Luther’s 
catechism, and is scheduled for com- 
pletion by 1944. 

Without doubt the most significant 
steps toward Lutheran unity were 


’ the actions taken by the American 


Lutheran Church and the United 
Lutheran Church at their biennial 
conventions, both held in October, 
establishing pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship with each other. 


WAR WORK 

Up to December 24 the National 
Lutheran Council had received 
$615,000 of the $650,000 which had 
been set as the goal of its 1942 ap- 
peal launched last Mother’s Day. 
Contributed by Lutherans who re- 
alize the tremendous needs _ pro- 
voked by war conditions, these funds 
have maintained orphaned missions, 
provided for emergency needs, 
served war prisoners through the 
International Y. M. C. A., and sup- 
ported an ever increasing ministry 
to service men. This last mentioned 
work is carried on through 25 full- 
time and 21 part-time centers, 13 of 


which are jointly operated with the 
Army and Navy Commission of the 
Missouri Synod. Largest of all cen- 
ters is the nine-story King George 
Hotel in San Francisco, opened as a 
Lutheran center last April. To con- 
tinue all these activities and to cover 
the needs of the newly organized 
Commission on American Missions 
in defense areas, the National Lu- 
theran Council has set $1,000,000 as 
its 1943 goal. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 

The return of many missionaries 
from Japan and parts of China on 
the liner Gripsholm last August was 
such big news that there may be a 
general impression that all Lutheran 
work on foreign fields has been 
closed. But, thank God, that is not 
the case. Missionaries still carry on 
in all the countries of Africa, in 
India, and in parts of China. Many 
of these are cut off from their home 
bases in’ Europe and are totally de- 
pendent on what aid American Lu- 
therans can get to them. While our 
church here sorrows that for the 
time being it cannot send mission- 
aries to Japan and China to re- 
plenish its staffs in India, it is turn- 
ing eyes toward other white harvest 
fields. The Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America voted at its June 
convention to begin work in South 
America as soon as a location can be 
chosen, and the United Lutheran 
Church is moving to increase its 
present forces in Argentina and 
British Guiana. 

In India the great indigenous 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, mission daughter of the 
United Lutheran Church, celebrated 
its one hundredth birthday with 
memorable services attended by 
thousands even though the mother 
church could send no representa- 
tives. Also in India the Santal Mis- 
sion marked its seventy-fifth year of 
gospel witness. This large field is 
supported by the Lutheran churches 
of the Scandinavian countries and 
by members of Norwegian and Dan- 
ish bodies in the United States. 


HOME MISSIONS 

The biggest development was of 
course the organization of the Com- 
mission on American Missions, 
already mentioned, and this calls to 
mind the membership transfer de- 
partments which some bodies are 

(Continued on page 23) 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret Pa g. Ievin 


OBSOLETE? 


It wasn’t really funny, although 
we pretended it was. None of us 
really liked that term “alien,” 
although it fitted, and we had to 
put it on. 

We had been visiting in England. 
Some of us had very little, if any, 
English blood. Yet every American 
in the group had been raised on the 
English classics from Mother Goose 
through Dickens. We knew our Eng- 
lish history as we knew no other 
history except our own. We had set 
foot on English ‘soil with an exhil- 
arating sense of homecoming. Here 
was a land we knew and loved. In 
some quite illogical psychological 
way it belonged to us. 

It came as a bit of a shock there- 
fore to line up at our point of em- 
barkation for the continent under a 
sign that said clearly and unmis- 
takably, “Aliens.” We laughed it off. 
We were aliens, of course. But we 
didn’t like it—not a little bit. 

When you come right down to it, 
no one wants to be called “alien” or 
“foreigner” by anyone else. No one 
wants to be excluded from another 
group. This is especially true if he 
admires the other people and feels 
his own kinship with them. But even 
if he doesn’t, he hates to be shut out. 

In fact, if there is to be any ex- 
cluding, most of us want to be in a 
position to draw the lines. We do 
not want them to be drawn for us. 
To be called an alien or a foreigner 
is not a pleasant experience, but to 
indicate someone else by those 
names gives us a certain sense of 
superiority. The words “foreign” 
and “foreigner” are often used as 
terms of contempt. 

The. words cannot be stricken 
from the language. Until the dawn 
of that far-off day when national 
boundaries shall melt in universal 
good will and we shall all be “cit- 
izens of the world,” we must have 
words to indicate citizenship in a 
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country or the absence of that status. 
They belong to the vocabulary of 
government, and should stay there. 

The church has done wisely in re- 
christening its foreign missions. The 
term “overseas missions” is far more 
suitable. Even in Christian groups 
“foreign” had an overtone of su- 
periority that was unbecoming. “The 
poor benighted heathen” of other 
lands were easier to patronize from 
our own highly enlightened perches 
than the equally benighted heathen 
of our own shores. 

This is an interesting age in which 
to live. Almost as loud as the sound 
of artillery fire and of falling bombs 
is the sound of barriers crashing 
about us. The Nazis’ insistence on 
their position as a “master race” has 
awakened us to the fact that there 
is not, and cannot be, any master 
race in a Christian design for global 
living. Their insistence on world 
domination has shown us that world 
co-operation is the only way to 
world order. Their narrow, almost 
infantile certainty that there is no 
true culture aside from their own 
has made many of us look about us. 
Are we guilty of the same blind 
provincialism that has no apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of other 
nations and races? 

What do we actually know of the 
history, the literature, the music, the 
art of central Europe? Of South 
America? Of Africa? Of Asia? Un- 
less we know, we cannot appreciate. 
Unless we appreciate, we are as 
ridiculously restricted by our own 
national boundaries as some of the 
Nazis at whom we laugh. 

There is a nationwide stirring. In- 
dividuals and groups are waking up 
to the fact that they are more igno- 


rant than they believed they were. 


They are going after knowledge with 
a fresh impetus. They are out to 
beat the Axis by making the oppo- 
site of what the Axis stands for come 
true. For the job they need not so 
much tolerance of other peoples as 


understanding of them. For that un- | 
derstanding they need knowledge, ~ 
and they are out to get it in class- | 


room, in lecture room, from reading, 


from personal contact with people of | 


other nations. The church, with its 
missionary emphasis, has long been 
a leader in this field. The study 
groups are receiving new driving- 
power this year. 

With increasing knowledge and 
deepening appreciation of the con- 
tributions of other nations to world 
culture, the words “foreign” and 
“alien” tend to drop out of use. As 
the feeling of strangeness vanishes, 
no word is needed to denote its pres- 
ence. In this day of crashing bar- 
riers, we cannot help wondering 
whether the day may not be closer 
than we think when the dictionary 
makers may label such words, “obso- 
lete,” “out of use.” 


WE WANT MORE 


Dip you ever notice what a stir a 
few people who are not ashamed to 
speak can make in a gathering 
where the others are too polite to 
express their feelings? The opinions 
of a very small minority can some- 
times appear to be those of the 
whole group. Then someone steps up 
and says what the rest are thinking. 

That's the way it is with this 
rationing business. The people who 
don’t like it are raising quite a dis- 
turbance. Apparently they are mak- 
ing their voices heard in influential 
quarters. It is perhaps time that 
some of the rest of us spoke up. 

The women that you and I know 
are fairly typical of the women of 
America; and it is the women who 
do the buying. Do the women you 
know object to rationing? I’d be 
willing to estimate that not one in 
twenty really objects. They may 
groan about it in the same way that 
they groan about not being able to 
make the family eat spinach, but 


they do that to make conversation. 


as much as anything else. 

Almost all the women we know 
are quite willing to have any ration- 
ing that is necessary to insure ade- 
quate supplies of necessities for our- 
selves now and for all the world 
later. The whole trouble with them 
is that they let themselves be out- 
shouted by the selfish, but highly 
vocal minority. 

Let’s do a little shouting. 


The Lutheran 
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THE train was comfortably warm, 


| but the lights of the stations looked 


cold in the dusk. 

“The next is ours, isn’t it?” asked 
Mrs. Benson. “It’s been so long since 
I used the train that I get the sta- 
tions twisted.” 

“Yes, we'd better be collecting our 


_ belongings.” 


“How do you suppose I’m going 
to get this bundle home? I’m sure 
the girl at the checking window at 
the Academy of Music thought I was 


~a trunk murderess.” 


_ conductor. 
that’s heavy. Sure you can manage 


“Tt would have been a shame to 
spoil her fun and tell her you were 
just lugging home material to be 
made into nighties for Konnarock. 


She’s probably made up a grand 


story about it by this time. The 
truth would be quite a let down.” 

“She probably didn’t expect me to 
appear after the concert.” 

“As a matter of fact, I’m surprised 
that either of us remembered the 
bundle after that glorious music.” 

Hauling our burden between us, 
we staggered down the aisle. The 
train groaned to a stop. We saved 
ourselves from falling by a bit of 
quick footwork. 


“If we keep this up, we can give 


a few pointers to Powell and Astaire. 
I think I’m going to check this at the 
station—if it isn’t closed. It’s only 
open certain hours now. Conserving 
fuel or something.” 

The fat man ahead of Mrs. Benson 
folded his newspaper and shoved it 
into his overcoat pocket without a 
glance in our direction. I breathed 
a sigh of relief. Jerry had intro- 
duced him to me at union services, 
but I simply cannot recall his name. 

“Watch your step,” cautioned the 
“Slippery tonight. Say, 


it?” 

“Yes, indeed. We'll be all right. 
Thank you. Good night.” 

We were heading for the station, 
where there still seemed to be signs 
of activity, when a car pulled up 
beside us, honking violently. I 
could make out nothing but head- 
lights and a vague black mass. Then 
Mr. Benson’s voice called to us. 
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HOME AGAIN — Mrs. Lathrop returns from a “Day out” 


“Figured you two high-toned or- 
chestra-goers might be on that one. 
Hop in. Well, for the love of Mike! 
Decide to bring the orchestra home 
with you? What’ve you got in that 
bundle?” 

“Will! Are we glad to see you! 
Here, this can go in the trunk. It’s 
just some stuff for the sewing at the 
church.” 

“Thought you went to a concert. 
Didn’t know you’d gone up to the 
city to buy the stores out. Need a 
truck.” 

He razzed us and growled at us all 
the way to the parsonage door; but 
it was much more comfortable to 
ride than to walk in the cold. Some- 
times I wonder how his wife stands 
his boorishness. Still he does come 
through in moments like this. That 
probably makes up for a lot in her 
eyes. He’s the original fellow in the 
Bible who said he wouldn’t, but he 
did. I suppose that in the long run 
they make better husbands than the 
ones who say they will, only to let 
you down at the last minute. 

We tried to tell him about the 
marine home from the Solomons and 
the waitress who said, “God bless 
you,” so soberly when her customer 
sneezed. Recounting the stories to 
such an unresponsive audience made 
me wonder whether the incidents 
were really as interesting as we had 
believed. Had we really been ex- 
cited about nothing like a pair of 
schoolgirls on a lark? Then I saw 
that my companion was in no way 
disconcerted by her husband’s recep- 
tion of her day’s experiences. I 
turned my attention to the last 
streaks of sunset above the house- 
tops. 

“T like ‘war time’ at this end of the 
day, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but I surely will be glad 
when the days are long enough so 
that we don’t have to get up in total 
darkness.” 

“Soft, that’s all. If you had to do 
the things my grandmother did! All 
this modern living has spoiled you.” 

“Maybe it has. I don’t know what 
we'd have done if you hadn’t come 
for us with the car.” 


“When I was a boy we knew what 
real hardships were. Used to get up 
in the middle of. the.night, do the 
chores before I went to school, then 
walk five miles in the snow to get 
my education.” . 

I groaned inwardly. So we were 
back on his favorite topic, ‘““The Rise 
of William Benson.” I was glad that 
the church loomed up before us. 

The parsonage looked very cheer- 
ful, its windows glowing. I was glad 
to see them before Mr. Benson’s bad 
manners spoiled my memories of a 
delightful afternoon. 

“Good night, and thank you for 
the ride.” 

“See you at the missionary meet- 
ing tomorrow. ’Night.” 

“Oh, yes; will you tell Pastor 
Lathrop Ill get to the council meet- 
ing if I can just cut short a confer- 
ence at the plant. It’ll be over early 
if someone I can’t hush up doesn’t 
get the floor.” 

“Good night! Thanks again!” 

“Tt was a lovely afternoon. Let’s 
repeat it soon; shall we?” 

“Yes, let’s. Good night!” 

I turned my key in the lock and 
stepped inside gratefully. It had 
been a lovely afternoon, but I was 
glad to be home. 


yin Se 5 
NONSENSE 


Cuties on the shoulders 

Annoy the beholders; 

And whether you be dark or 
fair, 

They’re very silly things to 
wear. 


And his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace. Isaiah 9: 6 


IsataH, seeing the approaching 
doom of his people because of their 
mounting sins and the aggression of 
their enemies, prophesied what 
might apply to oppressed nations to- 
day: “They shall look unto the earth, 
and, behold, distress and darkness, 
the gloom of anguish.” But the seer 
looked ahead and saw a new day 
dawning: “The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light.” 
God’s “anointed” One will come to 
save them. Who is this Super-man 
from heaven? No one name is ade- 
quate to designate Him, so five titles 
are ascribed, the last perhaps most 
widely heralded—“Prince of Peace.” 


+ + + 


In none other is there salvation: 
for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved. 


Acts 4: 12 


History is pegged to the outstand- 
ing events of successive eras, each 
dominated by the forceful men 
whose wisdom or power shapes the 
pegs and drives them. The names 
of the so-called “great” men who 
head up history are too often self- 
seekers, who rise upon the shoulders 
of others or go forward over the 
dead bodies or broken lives of their 
victims or competitors. Not so was 
the greatness of the Man named 
Jesus. His goal was the gaining of 
salvation and happiness for others; 
His method was triumph through 
service and sacrifice. 

“Jesus! only name that’s given 

Under all the mighty heaven, 

Whereby man, to sin enslaved, 


Bursts his fetters, and is saved.” 
—William W. How 


ee eae 
If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, that will I do. John 14: 14 


Wuen Eddie Rickenbacker and his 
fellow flyers drifted helplessly in the 
vast Pacific, their prayer for food 


was answered within an hour when 
a sea gull alighted on the head of the 


14 


famous ace and saved the praying 
group from starvation. Their need 
was not the sole condition of gaining 
an answer; neither was their re- 
ligious attitude, as expressed in daily 
Bible reading and prayer. The secret 
was “In Jesus’ Name.” 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all!” 
—Edward Perronet 


+ + + 


If ye are reproached for the name 
of Christ, blessed are ye. 
I Peter 4: 14 


Jews throughout the world “are 
reproached for the name” of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, or other “Jewish” ap- 
pellation, not because of any odium 
attached to the highly honored He- 
brew patriarchs, but because dis- 
honor has been deserved too often 
by their descendants. The Christian, 
whether converted Jew or Gentile, 
is “blessed” when reviled or perse- 
cuted for the cause and in the name 
of Jesus. Our main concern is not 
how we are treated or mistreated as 
Christ’s “peculiar” people, but how 
worthy are we to bear His name and 


‘suffer for His sake. 


“Take the name of Jesus with you, 
Child of sorrow and of woe; 
It will joy and comfort give you, 
Take it then, where’er you go.” 


+ + +) 


And the seventy returned with 
joy, saying, Lord, even the demons 
are subject unto us in thy name. 


Luke 10: 17 


WE need to emphasize Christian 
joy more in our preaching and liv- 
ing. We are too apt to look at Geth- 
semane’s gloom and Calvary’s cross 
and forget the glorias of the angels 
and the joy of the believing shep- 
herds, wise men, and others who 
rejoiced with Mary because of the 
salvation, peace, and love brought 
with Jesus from heaven. Read Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians and note 
how many times he mentions “re- 
joice” and “joy” in those four brief 
chapters. Rejoice especially in sal- 
vation from the grip of demons by 
the power of faith in the Saviour. 


“Take the name of Jesus ever, 
As a shield from ev'ry snare; 

If temptations round you gather, 
Breathe that holy name in prayer.” 


+ + + 


In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, walk.... And leaping up, 
he stood, and began to walk; and he 
entered with them into the temple, 
walking, and leaping, and praising 


God. Acts 3: 6,8 


A poor lame man asked for money, 
but received healing instead. He 
extended his hand for alms, but re- 
ceived the power of faith instead. 
Peter and John had what the beggar 
most needed—contact with the 
Source of true riches and blessings. 
God knows what is best for us. He 
sends good men our way to help us 
find the best and to inspire us to 
become both religious and useful. 


+ + + 


Wherefore also God highly ex- 
alted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every 


knee should bow. 
Philippians 2: 9, 10 


THE name—the name, of Jesus! 
Paul rings the changes on it as God- 
given, as supreme in heaven and on 
earth, and as destined to receive 
ultimate allegiance from all. The 
names of many “great” ones com- 
mand attention because of their 
force of will or wisdom, and their 
shrewdness; but the name of Jesus 
transcends all others not because He 
subdues the world but because He 
wins it with patience and love. 


“At the name of Jesus bowing, 
Falling prostrate at His feet, 
King of kings in heav’n we'll crown 
Him, 
When our journey is complete.” 
—Mrs. Lillian Baxter 


PRAYER 


ALMIGHTY God, our heavenly 
Father, Who didst send Thy Son 
into the world to redeem mankind 
from sin and death, help us to show 
our gratitude for Thy great salva- 
tion, and with our words and lives 
to glorify Thy holy Name. Amen. 


The Lutheran 


_ HIS NAME JESUS” 


WHEN an angel of the Lord an- 
' nounced to Joseph, who was be- 
| trothed to Mary, that her child to 
' be was begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
the heavenly ambassador said: 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for 
it is he that shall save his people 
from their sins” (Matthew 1: 21). 
“Salvation” is part of the meaning 
of the name. But St. Matthew adds 
that this was in fulfillment of the 
- prophecy, “They shall call his name 
Emmamuel; which is, being inter- 
preted, God with us” (Matthew 
1: 23). The explanation of this seem- 
ing difference is that with the name 
Jesus is included “Jah,” thereby ex- 
pressing that Jehovah God is ‘“‘with” 
us as Emmanuel, to “save” us. 

In a sermon by the Rev. Edward 
Irving, whom DeQuincey rated as 
“the greatest orator” of his time, this 
noted preacher deals in an illuminat- 
ing way with the two parts of the 
' name Jesus. He reminds us that it 
is a combination of “Jah” and 
“Hoshea” and was given by Moses 
to the son of Nun when the latter 
spied out the land of Canaan. Until 
then his name was Hoshea, meaning 
“saviour” or “salvation,” but since 
the latter was possible only through 
Jehovah in Whom Joshua and Caleb 
trusted, the name Jah was added. 
Jehosua, or Joshua, was contracted 
to Jesus; but in either spelling the 
two ideas are included—Jehovah 
God and salvation. 


JEHOVAH 


Wuen “El” (God), “Elohim” (God 
transcendent), and “El-shaddai” 
(God Almighty), was revealed to 
Moses as “Jehovah,” the significance 
of the latter name was given at the 
burning bush: “God said unto Moses, 
IAM THATI AM.” The Hebrew for 
“T AM,” “Ehyeh,” is from the same 
root as “Jehovah,” and refers to God 
_as the “self-existent, underived, un- 
changeable, self-sufficient” One (Ex- 
odus 3: 13-15). So sacred was this 
name to the Israelites that they only 
breathed it or substituted the word 
“Adonah,” Lord, when they would 
utter it: “In this name lay folded 
up, as it were, the very essence and 
substance of that divine Being, of 
Whom all the other names express 
only the attributes.” It was the name 
dear to the Israelites ever since the 
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time of Moses. According to the 
record in'Exodus 6: 2, 3, “God spake 
unto Moses, and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah: and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, as God Almighty (El-shad- 
dai); but by the name of Jehovah I 
was not known to them.” This new 
name was connected with a broader 
covenant than that with patriarchs, 
because it embraced the elect of all 
nations who united with the spiritual 
body of the Church. The enlarge- 
ment of Hoshea’s name to Jehoshua 
or Joshua, was a signal honor to 
Moses’ successor. It was “expres- 
sive of constancy and faithfulness in 
the highest possible sense” between 
God and the one sealed in the cov- 
enant of the Holy Name. 

Jesus is the true Joshua of the 
New Covenant. The divine Person 
Who animated the Child of the 
virgin was Jehovah, the ever-living 
One referred to in Revelation 1: 8 
as “the Alpha and the Omega... 
who is and who was and who is to 
come, the Almighty,” that is, “Jeho- 
vah Elohim.” “All the might and 
holiness, all the magnificence and 
splendor, all the faithfulness and im- 
movableness of purpose,” connected 
with the name of Jehovah belong to 
the meek and lowly Jesus. 


HOSHEA 


Hosuea, “salvation,” which is the 
second part of the name of Jehoshua, 
Joshua, or Jesus, was added to the 
name Jah when the Son of God 
united Himself to the substance of 
the fallen creature to redeem and 
save it. The God-man (Emmanuel) 
is Jesus, because He “shall save his 
people from their sins.” 

Jah Hoshea, “Jehovah the Sav- 
iour,” was promised by the prophets, 
and the name was understood not 
only by Joseph but by Mary, who 
rejoiced in the salvation of her 
divine Son when she exclaimed in 
her Magnificat, “My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, And my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour” (Luke 
1: 46, 47). Zacharias exclaimed ex- 
ultantly, “Blessed be the Lord, the 
God of Israel; For he hath visited 
and wrought redemption for his peo- 
ple, and hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us” (Luke 1: 68, 69). 
Simeon in his Nunc Dimittis_tes- 
tified, “Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation” (Luke 2: 30). Anna gave 


thanks “and spake of him to all them 
that were looking for the redemption 
of Jerusalem” (Luke 2: 38). And 
John the Baptist testified of Jesus, 
“Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world!” 

To the disciples of Christ “salva- 
tion” means more than it did to the 
prophets. It means removal of guilt 
and judgment, regeneration, resur- 
rection into eternal life and blessed- 
ness. “When the Son of God took 
flesh, He entered upon the travail 
of salvation; when He carried that 
flesh triumphant to the right hand 
of God, He finished the work.” 


“SO GREAT 
SALVATION” 


Tuat Jah is Hoshea, that Jesus is 
God the Saviour implies the enor- 
mity of sin that required so great a 
sacrifice, so infinite an Atonement. 
It means on God’s part grace all- 
sufficient; on man’s part, faith all- 
inclusive. This faith includes a con- 
fession of our sin and its condemna- 
tion, of Christ’s full salvation, and of 
our acceptance of His mercy. Be- 
lieving, confessing, accepting, His 
salvation, the Name of Jesus is given 
as our assurance, our security. He 
signs the New Covenant, He seals it 
with His Blood. He enters into such 
close relationship with them whom 
He saves that He calls them His 
“elect,” and His spiritual “Bride” in 
“the household of faith.” 

‘This saving union with the God- 
man, Jesus, is mighty because of the 
divine contact. “The eternal life” 
resulting produces, like the mys- 
terious life in the seed, a spiritual 
body that springs up into higher ex- 
pressions and climbs into heavenly 
spheres when the husk of flesh is 
finally discarded. This new life ex- 
presses itself in better thoughts and 
desires, and bears fruit in righteous- 
ness. “In the name of Jesus,” pray- 
ers ascend to the heavenly Father. 
“Tn the name of Jesus,” miracles are 
wrought; through its power multi- 
tudes are saved and transformed; by 
its authority the heralds of God go 
forth and proclaim “the good tidings” 
of salvation to a troubled world. In 
that Name let us glory and trust! 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Letross the Vesk 


THE LUTHERAN calls attention to 
the revival of efforts to relieve pov- 
erty and distress among children in 
Axis-occupied countries of Europe. 
It will be remembered that soon 
after the extension of military oc- 
cupation of Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Poland, appeals were made 
to the British authorities to open 
their blockade to permit the distri- 
bution of aid under what came to be 
known as the Hoover Commission. 
This title was inaccurate, the correct 
one being National Committee on 
Food for the Small Democracies. 

From a bulletin recently received, 
Tue LUTHERAN is informed that re- 
lief measures have been permitted in 
Greece and that the desire to dis- 
tribute aid in the other suffering na- 
tions has again been revived. The 
committee seeks the co-operation of 
Americans through their appeals for 
this cause. It is not money that is 
desired, but influence to gain per- 
mission to minister among the needy. 


OCCASIONAL OFFERINGS 


THE above bold-faced pair of 
words was not chosen at random. 
Believe it or not, the United Lu- 
theran Church in America has some 
very rigid rules derived from its 
principles of organization, and among 
them is one that bans campaigns for 
money, except once every ten years. 
Of such there have been two: one 
in 1928 for a pension endowment 
fund, and a second in 1938, when 
the Church Extension cause was 
given the right of way so to organize 
synods and congregations as to make 
the members of the U. L. C. A. con- 
scious of the importance of comple- 
menting weekly apportioned objec- 
tives of benevolence with income 
derived from invested endowments. 

There have been occasions during 
the brief life of our general body, 
when permission to detour the reg- 
ulation was granted. For example, 
in the early half of the 1920’s very 
broad endorsement was given the 
effort of the National Lutheran 
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Council to serve as the agency 
through which war-impoverished 
Lutheran churches and institutions 
in Europe were assisted. For several 
years money gathered in the United 
States and Canada was employed to 
sustain mission work in seven loca- 
tions until European societies could 
resume their direction and support. 

In the years of its operation the 
management and activities of the 
National Lutheran Council have so 
commended themselves to the 
United Lutheran Church as to give 
them the month of May in the U. L. 
C. A. Calendar of Causes. The an- 
nual budget, as approved by the 
Council’s commissioners, has been 
presented to congregations in their 
synodical relations and underwrit- 
ten. In 1941 and 1942, support of 
“war-orphaned” foreign missions 
was carried on through the Council, 
and funds were also gathered to es- 
tablish and maintain the Church’s 
ministry among and for the Luther- 
ans of the U. L. C. A. who are in the 
“armed services” of their govern- 
ment. We name our own particular 
group, but in fact the distribution of 
gifts for this purpose is ratioed by 
the size of the participating general 
bodies, all of whom have members 
in the service and congregations 
eager to supply chaplains and pas- 
tors in service centers with whatever 
is needed for the spiritual care of 
those away from their home 
churches. 


EPIPHANY’S SPECIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


In order to remind Tue LutTuHer- 
AN’S readers of the presentation of 
needed co-operation that will be pro- 
claimed next May by an adequate 
plan, we have delayed mentioning 
the fact that U. L. C. A. Sunday 
schools may send offerings that will 
be used by our Board of Foreign 
Missions for work under its direc- 
tion. The area given prominence in 
1943 is South America—in particular 
the Mission in British Guiana, whose 


congregation at New Amsterdam 
will have two hundred years to its 
credit next October. You are read- 
ing the articles in January issues of 
this church paper concerning the 
present needs and past struggles of 
persons with whom our missionaries 
have contacts. They are a mixture 
of races and victims of circumstances 
to an extent that commends them to 
the good will of their fellow believ- 
ers in the United States and Canada. 
Good will, it can be said, shrinks into 
nothingness if it is not given expres- 
sion. Often personal contacts permit 
manifestations of good will, hand to 
hand as it were. But when far away 
folk are in mind, there are two 
means of its expression, our prayers 
and our gifts. They are an irresis- 
tible team. 


WE WANT THEM RETURNED 


No one desires to put so much as 
a straw-in the way of applying all — 
the resources of the nation to the 
prosecution of this global war. There 
are happenings that reach the aver- 
age citizen, which, he guesses, indi- © 
cate that the policy of his’ govern- 
ment is to marshal all persons, muni- 
tions, and supplies to the support of 
military measures so that the United 
Nations will be overwhelmingly su- 
perior in man power and material 
to the Axis. Obviously this not only 
means final and complete victory in 
defense of the principles of democ- 
racy, but a shortening of the period 
of travail and a lessening to all in- 
volved of the cost of the conflict in 
lives and treasure. 

But those to whom such an un- 
paralleled trust has been made by 
the people of the United States and 
Canada must not lose sight of the 
terms under which so stupendous a 
grant of authority has been made. 
The “powers that be” consist of 
those elected to positions of author- 
ity by their fellow citizens. It is a 
sorrowfully recognized but not less 
firmly understood fact that a state 
of war exists in which the contin- 
uance of democracy as our form of 
civil government is at stake. It is 
equally clear that in this grant of 
complete control there are limita- 
tions of time and of the extent of 
authority. It is during a vital emer- 
gency, at the conclusion of which 
the entrustment to legislators and 
executives terminates. 

A degree of forethought is among 
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us which is easily understood in the 
light of experience. What has oc- 
curred in other lands and in other 
days justifies the multitude of aver- 
age citizens’ insistence upon one ir- 
revocable reservation to the assign- 
ment of men and women to “the war 
effort.” That reservation is expressed 
by emphasis on “the emergency” 
which has arisen and for which com- 
plete regard is due. But it is in the 
’ records of other nations that powers 
granted for a specific, terminable 
purpose have been claimed as per- 
manent possessions. 

The people in whose name THE 
LUTHERAN writes these paragraphs 
have no thought of an unlimited sur- 
render of domestic institutions, of 
child training, of higher education, 
and of undue control of property. 
~ We do not like the idea of surrender- 
ing for longer than “the duration” 
the domestic pursuit by women of 
household and family duties. We 
recognize no basic right of govern- 
'ment to terminate the agreements 
which appear in the charters of 
schools and institutions of mercy and 
culture. Not even in the drafting of 
“a just and enduring peace” may 
those temporarily and freely en- 
dowed with great authority forget 
the example of the fathers of the re- 
public who returned to the pursuits 
of peace when the demands of war 
were supplied. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL'S ACTION 


In response to the charges against 
Protestant missions in South and 
Central America published in the 
Roman Catholic Digest and after 
citing facts concerning the accom- 
plishments of Protestant missions in 
“Hispanic” America, the Federal 
Council of Churches in convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 10 
and 11, 1942, adopted four resolu- 
tions as follows: 

“First: The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America stands, 
and will continue to stand, for the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty and for the 
‘rights of religious minorities in the 
United States and throughout the 
world. 

“Second: The churches represented 
in this Council will continue to express 
solidarity with the national and auton- 
omous Protestant churches in Hispanic 
America, whose numerous members 
are loyal and patriotic citizens of the 
countries where they dwell. They will 
also continue to avail themselves of the 
constitutional freedom which the re- 
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publics of Hispanic America grant to 
the representatives of every faith. 
Their controlling aim in the discharge 
of their ministry will be, as it has 
always been, to have a part, however 
humble, in interpreting the significance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for life. and 
thought in those great and growing 
nations. 

“Third: We affirm, with full and 


Prayer for Acceptance 
By DOROTHY CLARKE 


Ou, take me, Lord, not as I am, 
But as I wish to be! 

This life of mine as I have lived, 
It is not fit for Thee! 


Cleanse me, dear Lord, from 
secret faults 
I think, perhaps, to hide. 
Reach down and open up my 
heart 
And let Thy faith inside. 


Give me the will to carry on, 
The courage to be true, 

The eagerness to face each dawn. 
Content each task to do. 


Stir here within my heart, I pray, 
Love for my fellowmen; 

And if I ever start to stray 
Please bring me back again! 


Give me the power, dear Lord, to 
sense 
My stricken neighbor’s grief; 
Awaken hope of recompense, 
Lead on to new belief! 


That I may grow from this day 
forth, 
To worthiness of Thee. 
Take me, Lord, not just as I am, 
But as I wish to be! 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


first-hand knowledge of the facts, that, 
so far from Protestant institutions and 
the representatives of Protestant Chris- 
tianity being a peril to good relations 
between the Americas, they are today, 
with some easily explained exceptions, 
and have been for decades, regarded 
with extreme favor by governments 
and peoples in the countries where they 
are located. 

“Fourth: While obliged by circum- 
stances not of our seeking to make this 
statement in order to clarify the Amer- 
ican Protestant position upon a crucial 
issue, it is nevertheless the judgment 
and desire of this Council that Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic Christians 
should combine their influence, in these 


days of supreme crisis, to work for 
religious freedom and the other great 
freedoms, both now and in the post- 
war world.” 


LUTHERAN CHAPLAINS 

A totau of 440 Lutheran pastors 
are serving as chaplains in the Army 
and Navy according to a report is- 
sued by the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Of this number 308 are represen- 
tatives of groups participating in the 
National Lutheran Council; 132 are 
from the Missouri Synod. 


Origins Army Navy Total 
United Lutheran ............... 1325 nZone 55 
American AISA) 51 
Norwegian bss 45 10 By) 
UISUSta iva cs eee a6 4 30 
Lutheran Free. ...cccccesion: 6 il 7 
United: Danish’ .j242.44 tes 1 7 
Danish Evangelical ...... 2 2 
Lutheran Brethren ..... i 1 

Potala Nv Cone. 209M 649: 6308 

Missouri Synod. ......... 127 5. 132 

386 54 440 


Dr. Long also reports that the 1942 
quota of 245 chaplains from National 
Lutheran Council groups has been 
exceeded. At present 259 are in 
service. The office of the Chief of 
Army Chaplains has asked the 
N. L. C. for 147 more chaplains. 


LARS W. BOE 
(Continued from page 2) 


call him as the companion of Larson, 
the self-sacrificing first Executive 
Secretary of the Council. We of the 
U. L. C. A. will associate him with 
John A. Morehead, the Executive 
Director of Lutheran World Service 
and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention. 

The simplicity of his consecration 
together with his discernment of 
worth-while objectives enabled him 
to focus his influence upon the essen- 
tials of activities with which he con- 
sented to be associated. Humanly 
speaking, his advice would have 
been invaluable when this war ends 
and the negotiations are begun in 
which the Lutheran leaders of the 
United States, Canada, Scandinavia, 
and Germany should, and doubtless 
will, engage. Doubtless God will 
bless his comrades in carrying on 
the ideals to which he gave his life. 
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LESSON 


ONE SABBATH DAY 


Priorities Suspended to Permit Relief of a Sufferer 
John 5: 2-17. The Sunday School Lesson for January 24 


THERE were priorities in the days of Jesus’ ministry, one set of them 
prescribing what could not be done on the Sabbath Day by a devout Jew. 
The remote basis of such negative regulations was a reflection from the 
example of the Creator, Who rested “on the seventh day.” The example 
became a major principle in the Jewish state through the third law of Moses, 


“Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy.” But human traditions in the 
course of centuries so overlaid the ex- 
ample and the law as to make man its 
servant instead of serving him. What 
should be eaten, when the Sabbath 
began and ended, the lawful length of 
a journey, and similar externals of be- 
havior were subjected to such de- 
tailed enactments as to interfere with 
acts essential to protection of life and 
property. In The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
under the heading, “Sabbath,” restric- 
tions are classified under Freedom of 
Movement, Riding, Kindling a Fire, 
Employment of a Gentile. In later para- 
graphs it is stated in the collected 
records of the traditional doctrine of 
the Jews as developed chiefly in the 
decisions of the rabbis before the third 
century A. D. “The Mishna” enumer- 
ates thirty-nine principal classes of 
prohibited actions, these comprehend- 
ing a large variety of derivatives.” 


Wrong Emphasis 

It was from such a background as 
this that Jesus encountered criticism 
because He had brought about the 
healing of a paralytic whom He found 
on a visit to the poor of Bethesda. The 
helpless man was waiting for someone 
who would carry him, at the proper 
moment, into the waters and thus ac- 
complish his healing. It was the Sab- 
bath, but Jesus was not thereby re- 
pelled. Mark records the declaration 
which in the New Testament supplants 
the legalistic spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment;—“The sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the sabbath. 
Therefore the Son of man is lord also 
of the sabbath.” In the background of 
this statement of Jesus there was the 
critical query by Pharisees relative to 


His disciples who had passed through, 


the cornfields and had plucked the ears 
of corn and eaten them; they were 
hungry and were thus justified in 
violating a technical principle which 
forbade the preparation on the Sabbath 
Day of food for consumption. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
in order to set them straight on regula- 
tions that would give the law priority 
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over grace, wrote: “Let no man there- 
fore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of an holyday, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days: which 
are a shadow of things to come; but 
the body is of Christ.” 


Substance Supplants Symbols 


It is apparent that the New Testa- 
ment revelation, while it did not re- 
scind the laws of the Old Testament, 
very pointedly called for such a refor- 
mation of their application in the days 
of our Lord and His apostles as would 
free them from the overlay of tradi- 
tions and artificial restrictions. It is 
almost impossible to conceive about a 
people who claimed to have the revela- 
tion of the will of God for their guid- 
ance that they would refuse assistance 
to a person who was ill or for whom 
there was an opportunity to give needed 
aid, because thereby a principle of Sab- 
bath observance was displaced. Jesus 
extended the scope from human to 
animal values by inquiring, “Which of 
you, if he have an ox or an ass that 
has fallen into a pit, will not straight- 
way pull him out on the Sabbath day?” 


Principles Involved 

Nevertheless, there were basic prin- 
ciples which were not abrogated by the 
teachings of the New Testament. One 
of these is a creative principle in 
which recognition is given to the fact 
that a day of rest given periodically is 
due the workman because his physical 
nature is such as to require a period of 
rest in order to recover from the fatigue 
of toil. Experience other than that de- 
scribed in the Bible has indicated the 
seven-day period as the one which 
balances the destruction of energy 
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Healer of the Body. John 5: 2-9a. 

Saviour of the Soul. John 5: 9b-18. 

. Calling the Great Physician. Luke 18: 35-43. 
. Rejecting the Great Physician. Matthew 


8: 28-34, 
Trusting the Great Physician. Mark 9: 17-27. 
at. Honoring the Great Physician. Luke 17: 


11-19. 
eae Beet All Thy Diseases.” Psalm 
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consumed by toil, and its restoration. 
The ten-day week of the French dur- 
ing their revolution of the eighteenth 
century and the more recent under- 
taking of Russia to substitute a five- 
for a seven-day week have proved the 
correctness of the Biblical division of 
the year, which designates every 
seventh day as the Sabbath, i.e., the 
day of rest. 

In addition to this somewhat material 
phase of the recognition of the seventh 
day, there are the requirements which 
one might describe as social. While the 
impulse toward the organization of so- 
ciety is so obvious as to be deemed uni- 
versal, it is nevertheless true that a 
degree of cultivation is needed in order 
that the social organization of the men 
and women of a community may have 
time specifically assigned it for de- 
velopment. Where there are no com- 
mon regulations, there is first confusion 
and then degeneration. In the case of 
the Israelites, it was customary for 
them to assemble on the seventh day 
of the week for the consideration of 
their common interests. Thereby the 
nature of their call to enter upon the 
Promised Land was explained to them 
and the necessities their journey from 
Egypt to Palestine indicated. 


The Lord's Day 

So far as the Christian Church and 
Christianity are concerned, the day of 
rest is particularly designed for the 
common prayer, praise, and petition of 
those who are a community of believ- 
ers. Luther’s definition of the third 
commandment is significant of the 
highest function of this day of rest: 
“We should so fear and love God as 
not to despise His Word and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, but deem it holy, 
and willingly hear and learn it.” Im- 
plied in this commandment is the as- 
sembly of the people in such a way as 
to distinguish their private prayers and 
Bible study from those into which all 
enter as constituents of a congregation. 

The selection of the first day of the 
week by which the Jewish seventh day 
was displaced grew out of the fact that 
when Christianity went to the Gentiles 
it was taken over by a people who did 
not know of a seventh day recess from 
toil. Instead, they were impressed by 
the way in which our Lord had glo- 
rified the first day of the week by His 
resurrection, by His appearances to His 
disciples, and by the sending of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Ky nos John Senet 
An Outstanding Christian — KAGAWA 


Matthew 5: 43-48 


CHRISTIANITY is a world religion. It 
is the only binding force in our divided 
world today. It rises above national- 
ism and creates a fellowship that in- 
cludes men of every nation, of every 
race and of every class. 

It is significant that a topic for study 
by American Christian young people 
should be devoted to a Japanese. It is 
good for us to know something of this 
man, Kagawa, for it is upon the Chris- 
tian leadership of Japan that we must 
depend in post-war days to help secure 

a lasting peace in the Orient. 


His Background 


_ Kagawa is nearly fifty-five years old. 
_ His father was a Japanese diplomat and 
his mother a geisha girl. He was rec- 
ognized as a son by his father imme- 
diately after birth, according to fre- 
quent Japanese custom, and when his 
mother died four years later, he was 
taken to the rural home of his father’s 
mother. He lived there, too evidently 
an unwanted grandson, till he was 
eleven years old. Then an uncle took 
over responsibility for him and he was 
sent to a boarding school. 

He was just as lonely in the midst 
of the school boys at Tokushima as he 
had been at his grandmother’s. He did 
not know how to play with healthy 
normal boys and felt keenly their atti- 
tude of indifference toward him. His 
unhappiness led him to a mission school 
nearby, where he learned English and 
where he discovered what Christian 
friendship could be. It could not have 
taken much persuasion to win the 
lonely boy to the Christ who inspired 
such friendliness. : 


Finding Himself 

_ He was such a promising student 
that the mission sent him to the Pres- 
byterian Seminary in Tokyo. Kagawa 
was deeply sincere. To him Christ was 
all in all, or not at all. His experience 
at the seminary was not wholly happy 
for his fellow students were normal 
boys, run-of-the-mill Christians, many 
of whom were far more interested in 
the comforts of life than in seeking 
opportunities for heroic sacrifice. He 
was now dependent on a very small 
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scholarship received from the mission, 
for his uncle had refused to help him 
after he decided to study for the min- 
istry. The Russo-Japanese War came 
about this time in his life, and he was 
so sincerely pacifist in his beliefs, and 
so outspoken as well, that his fellow 
students gave him many a beating. 

Harsh treatment, undernourishment, 
and the suffering within his own mind 
made him an easy victim for tuber- 
culosis. This disease is a prevailing 
scourge in Japan. To win the battle 
for health he went to a little fishing vil- 
lage, and there shared the privations 
and poverty of the common people. Out 
of his experience there he wrote his 
first book, mostly on wrapping paper 
and on the back of can labels and other 
odds and ends of paper. He could not 
afford good paper. He wrote the book 
in novel form and used it to reflect the 
life of the poor in Japan. 

After some years in this village he 
moved to Kobe, where he became a 
true leader for the underprivileged. He 
lived in a little wooden hut with no 
front wall, in a section of the city noted 
for its murders and other crimes. In- 
deed, he secured this hut cheaply be- 
cause a murder had been committed in 
it and no one else wanted to live in it. 
To help support himself he worked as 
a chimney sweep. He shared all he had 
with those who came to him for help. 
He studied Russian and western writers, 
preached on the street corners, and 
gave relief to the needy. He was living 
his faith to the utmost. 


Renown 


A newspaper editor seeking human 
interest stories discovered him and 
bought his first book, Across the Death 
Line, for $1,250, a fortune to him. With 
that beginning Kagawa earned hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars by his 
writing. They are read all over the 
Christian world. But he remained a 
poor man. He kept for the support of 
his family no more than the usual wage 
of a worker. The rest of his income 
he poured into his program of relief. 
In 1914 he came to America to study 
at Princeton, with the purpose of bet- 
ter fitting himself to relieve the ma- 


terial and spiritual poverty of his peo- 
ple. On his return to his Kobe slums 
he found that he was a marked man— 
marked by the working people as their 
first ray of hope for better living, 
marked as well by the capitalists as a 
menace to their exploitation of labor. 

Kagawa early discovered the need of 
organization on the part of the work- 
ers. He fathered the labor movement 
in Japan. As early as 1921 he had also 
begun the organization of the poverty- 
stricken farmers. He taught them to 
diversify crops, introduced pigs and 
bees and carried many ideas to the 
farm for increasing production and in- 
come. More than that, he organized co- 
operatives through which the farmers 
could both buy and sell to advantage. 


Recognition 


Kagawa’s skill in leadership could 
not be overlooked by his government, 
and after the earthquake of 1923 he 
was given the task of reconstructing 
the entire city of Yokohama. He re- 
fused the $9,000 salary that was of- 
fered. During this time he also led in 
a successful movement for male suf- 
frage. Through all the attention he 
received from his government Kagawa 
kept his simple, sincere faith. He was 
seeking to translate Christianity into 
everyday life. Such singleness of pur- 
pose was bound to bring him into con- 
flict with a government that was be- 
coming more and more militaristic. 
When he founded an “Anti-War 
League” in 1928 and a year later be- 
gan his “Kingdom of God Movement,” 
he lost favor with the authorities. 

Kagawa was deeply hurt by our Jap- 
anese Exclusion Act of 1924. He felt 
that the United States Congress had 
made war almost certain by the act. 
He knew the fanatical pride of his peo- 
ple, and though he tried to -the very 
last to keep friendly relations alive be- 
tween the two nations, he also was 
realist enough to fear the worst. He 
was thrown into prison for writing 
articles for American magazines in 
which he was charged with criticizing 
his government. The first time he 
served only nine days. Later he was in 
prison for several months. Before the 
war he retired for a time to a tuber- 
culosis colony he had founded. He used 
every effort to relieve strained rela- 
tions with America even at the risk of 
punishment. 

He contracted trachoma when (as a 
young man) he shared his mat with a 
blind beggar. This with his fight against 
tuberculosis was a constant drain on 
his ‘strength. He suffered much, yet 
met pain with Christian cheerfulness. 
Christ was first with him. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, January 24. 
Next, Luther League Missionary Day. 
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BOOK § 


A Novelist Tells How Christianity Began 


The Robe. By Lloyd C, Douglas. Houghton Mifflin Company. 695 pages. $2.75. 


Lloyd Douglas usually gets to the top of the best-seller list with each 
of his books. His latest, The Robe, has been in this enviable position for 
several months. But Douglas aims to do more in his novels than gratify 
popular taste. He began as a preacher (in the Lutheran Church) and is 
still a preacher-at heart. He has a religious message to convey in each of 


his writings. 


His efforts to proclaim a message do not interfere with his success in 
writing a fast-moving story which has great emotional power. 


In The Robe Douglas ventures back 
into the Roman Empire in the days 
when the Christian faith was taking 
hold. His central character is the man 
ordered by Pilate to carry out the Cru- 
cifixion. Marcellus, this young Roman 
aristocrat, had been advised to drink 
plenty of wine, so he would not be too 
conscious of the horror of the scene he 
must witness. But he was not too drunk 
to realize that he was putting an inno- 
cent man to death. 

The soldiers cast lots for the Robe, 
and Marcellus won. The drunken guests 
at Pilate’s banquet that evening in- 
sisted that Marcellus put on the robe, 
and when he did so, unwillingly, a 
strange ailment befell him. Many weeks 
later, while in Athens, he was cured 
by again touching the robe. 

The story teller manages to make 


The World Must Listen 


The Contemporary Christ. By W. A. 
Smart. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 164 pages 
$1.50. 

In these lectures, delivered on the 
Fondren Foundation at Southern Meth- 
odist University, this professor of 
Biblical theology of Emory University 
brings a new answer to the age-old 
question, “What shall we do with 
Jesus?” With extraordinary spiritual 
insight and scholarship, the author pre- 
sents a fresh study, not so much of the 
biography of Christ, but of the impli- 
cations of Christ’s teachings and life 
for the Christian today. 

“The Impossible Christ” is presented 
in perhaps the most compelling chap- 
ter of the volume. Here is a new pic- 
ture of the Son of God, a portrayal that 
has long been awaited by present-day 
students of the Master. Jesus is “im- 
possible” for He is unattainable, con- 
stantly emphasizing the eternal tension 
that exists between the perfect de- 
mands of God and imperfect man. 

Dealing with the subject of war and 
the pacifist, Dr. Smart draws some very 
helpful conclusions from the implica- 
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these happenings seem quite credible. 
From this point onward he holds the 
reader fascinated as he relates how 
Marcellus goes forth inquiring, first in 
Jerusalem and then up in Galilee, about 
the Nazarene whom he had seen die 
on Calvary. He meets the people who 
have been healed, Peter and some of 
the other disciples, and witnesses the 
stoning of Stephen. He becomes a be- 
liever, and eventually dies for pro- 
claiming his faith in Rome in the court 
of the mad emperor Caligula. 

The book provides a convincing pic~ 
ture of the life of the earliest Chris- 
tians, and draws a remarkable contrast 
between the tired and brutal spirit 
which prevailed in the Roman Empire 
and the radiant faith of these believers 
in a Risen Saviour. THeLMa S. RuFF. 


tions of Christ’s ministry. He sides with 
neither view, but thinks “it is a pity 
that these two groups so often misun- 
derstand each other and often use their 
best ammunition in attacking each 
other in a kind of revival of’ that de- 
nominationalism which once made 
Christians fight each other instead of 
fighting the devil.” “For war is only a 
means to some end and pacifism is only 
a means to an end.” 

The spirit of adventure and daring, 
long lost in the Christian church, is 
essentially a part of the life Christ 
hoped to be in the church. In his vig- 
orous plea and argument that the 
church and Christianity should be a 
“guide post and not a hitching post” 
Dr. Smart has done notable service. 
Christians should be pointing the way 
toward a goal which though unattain- 
able is still worthy of aspiration. 

The author asserts that “we need 
more than a teaching Christ and 
churches that are schools of instruc- 
tion. The rabbis taught people, but 
Jesus saved them. The rabbis could 
give them new ideas, but Jesus gave 
them the new birth.” 

This work will make any present- 


day Christian proud of and challenged 
by “the Contemporary Christ,” for, as 
Dr. Smart says, “There is no hope for 
the world unless it will listen to Him.” 


- In our day this volume becomes a 


“must” book for every Christian leader. 
Watpen Martin Hott. 


Handbook for Pastors 


The Funeral. A Source Book for Min- 
isters. By Andrew W. Blackwood. West- 
minster Press. 245 pages. $2. 

Dr. Blackwood has an idea that 
young men studying for the ministry 
do not always learn in the seminary 
all they will need to know about the 
practical responsibilities of their future 
work. “Nowhere does the lack of train- 
ing seem more glaring than when a 
young minister stands face to face with 
death, and knows not what to do,’ he 
says. 

Dr. Blackwood is himself a professor 
in the Practical Department of Prince- 
ton Seminary, but he has maintained 
throughout the viewpoint of a pastor 
in writing this common-sense treatise. 
Every aspect of the funeral problem is 
included. There is guidance for min- 
istry at the deathbed, suggestions re- 
garding funeral arrangements, and 
much material for funeral services. 

Several chapters will be of no par- 
ticular value to Lutheran pastors who 
conform to the liturgical practices of 
their church. But several chapters on 
funeral messages will be welcome; 
although Dr. Blackwood is one of those 
who would keep the message very brief. 

Particularly useful is the tactful 
treatment of “problem” funerals, in- 
volving suicides, criminals, and so forth. 
The whole book is written in a fine 
spirit, clear and simple and useful. 


Symbolism Simplified 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches. By Thomas Albert Stafford. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 172 pages. $2. 

The spirit of John Calvin is gradually 
being exorcised, at least to the extent 
of making way for quite a revival of 
church art in the non-liturgical 
churches. Symbolism, particularly, has 
been casting a spell of its own in the 
most unlikely areas in the last decades. 
This book is intended as a simple and 
inexpensive treatment of the subject. 

This book does not by any means 
come up to the more elaborate book 
by Dr. F. R. Webber, but as a primer 
it fulfills a useful purpose. There are 
plates portraying the best-known sym- 
bols of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, symbols of Christ’s sufferings, 
of New Testament personages, with 
well-written descriptive matter. There 
are competent chapters on the use of 
symbolism, the teaching of symbolism, 
and a word-list of liturgical terms. 
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One Solution 


In a certain Sunday school there was 
a class of teen-age boys who had been 
the despair of a number of teachers. 
In fact, several women teachers gave 
up the class in tears. 

The superintendent approached a boy 
in the next older class of boys—a boy 
who was hardly older than the oldest 
boys in the class of seemingly “incor- 
rigibles”—and told him that he was be- 
ing drafted to teach the other group. 
He protested that he had never taught 
before, but the superintendent said, “I 
know that you can do it. I’ve observed 
that you have ‘a way’ with boys. I’m 
counting on you.” 

The young fellow had observed that 
the previous teachers of this class were 
able to hold the attention of the class 
for just so many minutes, and when no 
longer able to hold it they simply 
stopped teaching. 

Then there was a period of from ten 
to twelve minutes during which the 
class had nothing to do and the boys 
would invariably start kicking, pinch- 
ing, and sticking each other with pins, 
thus creating an uproar which was dis- 
turbing to other classes and caused the 
teacher no end of embarrassment. 

To the surprise of all the “boy 
teacher” got along swimmingly with 
this class of boys; in a literal, as well 
as a figurative sense, for he went swim- 
ming with them, accompanied them on 
camping trips, and went with them on 
long hikes at other seasons of the year. 


The Problem 2 

The “vacant period” problem was 
solved simply by occupying that time 
with the telling of an interesting Bible 
story; occasionally a constructive sec- 
ular story. The lesson text was sifted 
and winnowed so that the salient truths 
could be told within the time during 
which it was possible to hold interest 
and attention. : - 

Some years later that teacher was 
home on a visit and, coming early to 
Sunday school, was engaged in conver- 
sation with the pastor on the sidewalk 
in front of the church. A young man 
was standing some distance away. 
Presently he came over with the long, 
loose-jointed stride of youth and his 
face wreathed in smiles. 

As he approached the pastor said to 
the visitor, “Do you know this young 
man?” Before the visitor could reply 
the young man burst out with, “He 
certainly does. I was a member of his 
B. B. Class (Boys’ Brotherhood Class) .” 
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Then he repeated the class motto, and 
rattled off the class “yell”—something 
which the former teacher of the class 
could not have done on the spur of the 
moment. 

Yes, this class of teen-age boys had 
been organized; adopted a class name, 
motto, and yell. The impressions made 
through putting as much “content” as 
possible into their early experiences 
have proven lasting and are bearing 
fruit throughout the years, for out of 
that seemingly “incorrigible” group of 
boys have come Sunday school teach- 
ers, and young, consecrated, loyal, and 
aggressive church councilmen. 

RauteH L. WAGNER. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


In Behalf of Missions 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Our congregation has had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the motion pictures of 
Doctor Moll and also listening to his 
excellent lecture in behalf of India. 

I am writing you this letter because 
I feel—likewise others—that this pro- 
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gram is one of the finest promotional 
ideas which our organization has pro- 
duced in behalf of missions. I want to 
recommend Doctor Moll as an excellent 
speaker and lecturer and an unusually 
fine conversationalist. He certainly 
rises to the occasion in promoting the 
work of the Church from a missionary 
point of view. 

I feel that what he has to offer should 
be broadcast to the greatest extent pos- 
sible and that your magazine is the 
one medium that can do this most ef- 
fectively. 

For years we have been having good 
missionary Thank Offering services. 
Doctor Moll and his pictures, in my 
opinion, tell the need of missions more 
than anything else that I or my congre- 
gation have witnessed. 

I am writing this letter because I 
believe that here in New York State 
most of the pastors are not familiar 
with this excellent promotional scheme 
on the part of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

CLARENCE L. SCHAERTEL. 

Gloversville, N. Y. 


For 1943 RUNG AWARDS 


Manuscripts must be mailed before Midnight, 
February 1, 1943 


IMPORTANT 


Manuscripts must be numbered 
and accompanied by a sealed enve- 
lope bearing the same number, con- 
taining the name of the author. 


AWARDS 
Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
Sth 


$350.00 
$250.00 
$100.00 
$ 50.00 
$ 25.00 


This contest is open to all mem- 
bers of The United Lutheran Church 
in America. Prizes will be awarded 
for books of 50,000 to 75,000 words 
on the following topics: The Story 
of Familiar Hymns; The Stories of 
Hymn Writers; The Stories of Com- 
posers of Hymn Music; Commenta- 
tion and Interpretation of the Words 
of Familiar Hymns; Familiar Hymns 
as a Devotional Study; A Study of 
the Various Types of Hymnody—as 
the chorale, etc. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Board of Social Missions 


War and Its Effects Given Consideration at Re-organization Meeting 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH, Sec'y 


SIncE war is the result of man’s sinfulness and his consequent need of 
Christ, a product of the church’s failure to evangelize the world, the Board 
of Social Missions at its annual meeting adopted plans for a more aggressive 
program of evangelism in the church during 1943. It chose as its slogan, 
“Winter sowing for spring reaping,” and through literature, correspondence 
and personal solicitation on the part of its new Director of Evangelism, the 


Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, plans to arouse 
the Church—both clergy and laity—to 
its responsibility toward those who are 
not definitely Christian in life and 
works through their acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour. It is recom- 
mended that the pre-Lenten season be 
used diligently for sowing that the har- 
vest may be reaped at Eastertide. It is 
the judgment of the Board that this is 
one of the most vital contributions it 
can make to the nation in these days 
of conflict. 


Study Groups in Congregations 

That the Church may make a vital 
contribution to the cause of peace, 
when that day comes, the Board 
adopted a resolution to encourage the 
formation of study groups in all con- 
gregations, and accepted as a proper 
textbook, Christian World Action, by 
Dr. O. F. Nolde. Synodical Commit- 
tees on Social Missions will be asked to 
work with pastors in setting up such 
study groups, discussion conferences, 
town meetings, and reading courses. 
The office of the Board will furnish, 
on request, a bibliography of books 
and pamphlets available. 

The tragic suffering of the world, 
and the part that the Lutheran Church 
may play in helping to relieve such 
suffering were given cognizance in the 
following recommendation from the 
Department of Social Action: 

“That recognizing the need for care- 
ful and prayerful preparation for 
the colossal task of rehabilitating 
the war-stricken peoples of Europe 
and Asia, after the war, we urge 
our pastors and congregations to 
rally to the appeal of the National 
Lutheran Council for Lutheran 
World Action as our present ave- 
nue of world service, and also to 
anticipate the demands of the Lu- 
theran World Convention when it 
launches forth on its post-war pro- 
gram as it did so effectively after 
World War I.” 

The meeting was enlivened by a 
presentation of the work which is being 
done by the Board’s social worker at 
Ellis Island, Miss Isolde Eland. She is 
a naturalized American, born in 
Estonia, and has a speaking knowledge 
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of eight languages. Her experiences 
with refugees, seamen and detained 
aliens on Ellis Island are both tragic 
and humorous. America still is the 
“sreat melting pot” for the nations of 
the world. 

Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., executive sec- 
retary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, accepted an invitation to present 
some of the needs as well as the op- 
portunities offered by the millions 
migrating to war industrial centers. 
The Board pledged its co-operation 
with those workers who now are, and 
will be, assigned to this strategic work. 


Personnel of the Board 

Two new members were welcomed to 
service on the Board: the Hon. Butler 
B. Hare of Saluda, S. C., Representa- 
tive from that state to the United 
States Congress; and the Rev. J. Ray 
Houser of Williamsport. 

The balloting for officers resulted in 
the election of the following: Carl M. 
Distler, Esq., president; Gustavus H. 
Bechtold, D.D., vice-president; G. Mor- 
ris Smith, D.D., secretary; and Mr. 
Carl H. Lammers, treasurer. 

The following were elected to serve 
on the Board of Directors: Frank M. 
Urich, D.D., Harold S. Miller, D.D., and 
Mr. Thomas P. Hickman. 


Straight Talk 


On the occasion of the installation 
December 8, 1942, of the Rev. Oscar 
William Carlson as Director of Evan- 
gelism of the Board of Social Missions, 
the Rev. Dr. F. C. Fry of Akron, Ohio, 
was the preacher. The service of in- 
stallation was held in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., of which Dr. S. W. 
Herman is pastor, because of the cen- 
tral location of this city. The order of 
installation was performed by the pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A. Board of Social 
Missions, Carl M. Distler, Esq. Dr. 
Harold S. Miller of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was liturgist and Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, read the lessons. 

From Dr. Fry’s discourse, of which 


the theme was “The Gospel: the Power 
of God,” THe LUTHERAN quotes: 

“It has been a long struggle to get 
the word ‘evangelism’ into respectable 
verbal society. The old Committee on 
Evangelism of the United Lutheran 
Church did much to bring that about. 

“Our reticence to talk about our 
faith is inexplicable. Are not we of the 
twentieth century given to free and 
loud discussions of the most imtimate 
subjects? Grandparents blanch and 
parents blush to hear their children 
talk. Do we not proclaim our patriot- 
ism on the street corner? Everybody 
loves the lover because he cannot 
restrain the expression of his heart’s 
affection. Our age has found the tech- 
nique of extroverting its introversions! 
Never have men claimed with less 
grace the right to keep their lips sealed 
on the vital matter of the soul’s experi- 
ence with God. We shall be Christ’s 
feet; His hands; His eyes. We forget 
that we must also be His lips; His 
tongue; His voice. 

“Universal blessings will flow into the 
church when it regains its original and 
pristine power to witness to the Gospel 
as the saving grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. From a practical standpoint, is 
there any other way for the church to 
grow? It’s the whole membership’s re- 
sponsibility to evangelize. The time is 
past when one man can manifest the 
vigor of a church. Alone the pastor can 
never discharge the responsibility of 
evangelizing that part of a community 
which the life of the congregation 
touches and for which the Lord will 
hold it responsible. In former genera- 
tions, even if largely by default of an- 
other recreation, church-going was 
popular. Hardened sinners sat under 
the flicker of antique illumination sys- 
tems, defiantly, perhaps, sitting in the 
back pew. Today our ordinary preach- 
ing is meant to arouse the saints. The 
crisis is upon us. We are not reaching 
the unreached. Either the whole church 
must find a way to become vocal with 
the Word of Truth and Grace, or we 
face diminishing results. Here and there 
aman in a pulpit is not enough. 

“It is amazing how men fight to get 
something and then neglect what they 
have struggled so hard to possess. The 
Protestant Church recaptured Chris- 
tianity as a religion of the people. And 
what’s happening? By default the peo- 
ple are letting it slip away from them. 
After regaining the church from the 
hands of the priests and asserting their 
right to speak on the great themes of 
faith, laymen have let witness-bearing 
become the class prerogative of a new 
Protestant priest system which twists 
the truth of the Reformation beyond 
recognition. It is most significant that 
in the Model Constitution for congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church 
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no specific mention is made of the pas- 
tor’s responsibility to go out into the 
highways and byways. It is not his 
duty as a pastor except as he shares 
that responsibility as a Christian with 
all the other members of the church. 

“Inestimable benefits will accrue to 
all who participate in the work of evan- 
gelism. To bear witness is the best test 
of sincerity. In the mission fields of 
Korea converts were not received until 
they had won others for Christ. In one 
of the German Lutheran Missions of 
Kenya Colony, Africa, a similar re- 
quirement has been in force. When 
shall we learn that there are some things 
nobody can do for us? Nobody can do 
my witnessing for me. We know how 
wonderful the grace of God really is 
when we become living conductors of 
it by putting one hand in God’s and the 
other in a brother’s.” 


In the Year 1942 


(Continued from page 11) 


setting up to inform pastors in defense 
| plant regions of new Lutherans moving 
there. The Augustana Synod has had 
such a department in operation for 
some time, and during 1942 the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church started one. 
Both are pleased with results. 

Under home missions may well come 
the now famous Muhlenberg Bicenten- 
nial. This was observed by all Lu- 
theran bodies, in particular by the 
United Lutheran Church, which dates 
its home mission work from 1742—the 
arrival of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
in this country. Highlights of the cele- 
bration were a week of special events 
in May at Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa., a service at the biennial con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
in Louisville, Ky., attended. by Vice- 
president Henry A. Wallace of the na- 
tional Muhlenberg Bicentennial Com- 
mittee, and congregational observances 
all over the country on November 22. 
Perhaps the outstanding event of the 
anniversary year was the publication 
of The Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, Volume I, edited and 
translated by T. G. Tappert and J. W. 
Doberstein, a scholarly contribution 
that firmly establishes our Lutheran 
patriarch in his rightful position in 
American church history. 

Another anniversary in the home 
‘field, not widely celebrated but worthy 
of note, was the one hundredth anni- 
versary of work among American In- 
dians at Oaks, Oklahoma, a mission of 
the United Danish Church. 


LUTHERAN WELFARE AND 
INNER MISSIONS 


The Department of Welfare of the 
National Lutheran Council directed 
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surveys of twelve institutions and 
agencies, on the basis of which reor- 
ganization programs were planned and 
in some cases have already been put 
into effect. Four regional conferences 
for welfare workers held in Seattle, 
Wash.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lima, Ohio; 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., were highly suc- 
cessful. 

The Board of Social Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church installed a 
full-time director of evangelism, the 
Rev. O. W. Carlson. The Augustana 
Synod approved that steps be taken by 
its conferences toward the organization 
of a synodical commission on social 
welfare; this action followed the first 


WHO KNOWS? 


Anniversary celebrations do 
seem to have dominated the year 
1942. The old complaint that Lu- 
therans are forever looking back- 
ward may seem justified. Yet 
milestones tell how far we have 
come and point out the road 
ahead. Thoughts of Muhlenberg 
seeking out churchless Lutherans 
amid obstacles should hearten 
now ministering in 
crowded defense areas. Anniver- 
saries in India serve to empha- 
size the great Kingdom work cry- 
ing to be done elsewhere. Church 
papers and colleges and other 
agencies build for future efforts 
on what they have learned in the 
past. And who knows? Perhaps 
in 1992 and 2042 coming genera- 
tions of Lutherans will be cele- 
brating developments which be- 
gan quietly, even unnoticed, in 
the year 1942! 


pastors 


convention ever held for representa- 
tives of the synodical institutions of 
mercy. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., cele- 
brated its centennial and published an 
authoritative history, The First Hun- 
dred Years, by William E. Eisenberg. 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., and 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, both 
dedicated beautiful new libraries, com- 
plete with modern equipment. Unfor- 
tunately two other colleges suffered 
severe losses by fire; these were Clif- 
ton College, Clifton, Tex., and Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. New presidents 
are Dr. Wm. F. Zimmerman at Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa., and Dr. 
Johannes Knudson at Grand View Col- 
lege and Seminary, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Lutheran Theological Seminary at 


Chicago acquired an almost completely 
new faculty as well as a new head, Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch. The American Lu- 
theran Church closed its junior college 
at Hebron, Nebr. The Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America observed 
its twentieth anniversary. 

This has surely been a birthday year 
for Lutheran periodicals. The Lutheran 
Standard, oldest English paper in our 
church with an unbroken existence, 
was 100 years old. It is the organ of 
the American Lutheran Church. The 
Augustana Synod’s Lutheran Com- 
panion had its fiftieth and the Lutheran 
Herald of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America its twenty-fifth 
birthday. 


Reorganization of the 
Church in Japan 


Tue LUTHERAN has received from the 
Board of Foreign Missions for an- 
nouncement to the Church the follow- 
ing statement concerning the reor- 
ganization of Christian religious bodies 
in Japan. The release originated in 
Tokyo and was sponsored in the United 
States by the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington. It reads: 


“1.The Church renounces the concept 
of Nipponese Christianity and as- 
serts Nippon Kirisuto Kyo, or 
‘Christianity of Japan.’ 

“2. Eleven blocks consisting of 34 de- 
nominations within the Church of 
Christ of Japan, which continued to 
function, are hereby dissolved. 

“3. The major part of the Episcopal 
Church of Japan, which heretofore 
remained outside the Church of 
Christ of Japan, sy.all merge. 

“4.The Y. M: C. A., the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Association of Women’s 
Temperance Unions henceforth shall 
be members of the Church of Christ 
of Japan. They shall continue their 
organizations as Christian organiza- 
tions. 

“The General Assembly met at 10 
A. M. at Fujimicho Church with eighty 
delegates present. The foregoing deci- 
sions were arrived at in the afternoon. 
The conference is scheduled to con- 
tinue in session tomorrow.” 


Interpretation of the above item is 
given by A. K. Reischauer: 

“The fact that the united church in 
Japan renounces the concept ‘Nip- 
ponese Christianity’ but asserts ‘Nip- 
pon Kirisuto Kyo’ or ‘The Church of 
Christ in Japan’ can mean only one 
thing, namely, its oneness and fellow- 
ship with the church universal or the 
ecumenical church. 

Joe J. MIcKLE, Sec., 
Committee on East Asia. 
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DR. LARS W. BOE 


Educator, Organizer, and Beloved Counselor Is Dead 


Tur Rev. Dr. Lars W. Boe, for twenty-four years president of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., and one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Lutheran Church in this country, died on his sixty-seventh birthday, Sun- 
day, December 27. He had been ill for nearly a year. Funeral services were 


held Wednesday, December 30, at St 


Dr. Boe was born in Calumet, Mich., 
in 1875, a son of the Rev. Nils E. Boe. 
He attended the public schools in 
Leland, Ill., Silver Lake, Iowa, and in 
1890 was enrolled at the St. Ansgar 
Seminary, St. Ansgar, Iowa. During 
1893 and 1894 he attended the United 
Church Seminary in Minneapolis, 
Minn., then went to St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., and was graduated 
in 1898. The next three years were 
spent at the United Church Seminary 
in Minneapolis. 

Upon the completion of his the- 
ological training there in 1901 he was 
ordained to the Lutheran ministry, and 
became pastor of a congregation in 
Lawler, Iowa. In 1904 he accepted a 
call to Forest City, Iowa, and remained 
there until 1915. During this period he 
also served as president at Waldorf 
College. 

He was married in 1909 to Helga L. 
Jacobson. To them were born two 
daughters, Esther and Margaret. Mrs. 
Boe, the daughters, and a brother and 
a sister survive Dr. Boe. 

During his residence in Iowa Dr. Boe 
was active in politics. He served in the 
lower house of the Iowa Legislature 
1909-1911, and in the Senate, 1913-1915. 


Churchman and Educator 


From 1915 to 1917 he was general 
secretary of the Board of Trustees and 
Board of Regents of the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. In 1917 the 
whole Church was reorganized and the 
name changed to the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America. Following 
the reorganization, Dr. Boe was named 
general secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Board of Education. He 
served for one year, until elected pres- 
ident of St. Olaf College, a position he 
held until his death. He was chairman 
of his Church’s Board of Pensions from 
1912 to 1926, and vice-president of the 
Southern Minnesota District of the 
Church from 1919 to 1925. 

At the time of his death he held a 
number of important positions: pres- 
ident of the State Council of Minnesota 
Colleges, a member of the executive 
committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, and a member of the executive 
committee of the National. Lutheran 
Council. 

Dr. Boe was more than a leader of 
the Lutheran Church: he was also a 
prominent spokesman for Scandinavians 
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. John’s Church in Northfield. 


in America. As an expression of ap- 
preciation for notable service rendered 
in behalf of Norwegian Americans, the 
King of Norway in 1926 awarded him 
the Order of St. Olaf. He was granted 
honorary degrees by Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., in 1921, and by Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, in 1924. 

A plain listing of the facts of Dr. 
Boe’s life can only suggest the measure 
of his contribution to the Church. It is 
unlikely, moreover, that anyone today 
is competent to offer an adequate ap- 
praisal of his influence and his work. 
The perspective of time is. lacking. But 
when that evaluation is made, he will 
surely be honored as one of the most 
consecrated, intelligent, and influential 
leaders in the history of American 
Lutheranism. 


Dr. Long Pays Tribute 

From the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, who for many years 
knew and worked with Dr. Boe, comes 
this tribute: 

“In the death of Dr. L. W. Boe the 
Christian Church has lost a fearless 
and valiant champion. He was a unique 
and outstanding leader in the Lutheran 
Church whose loss will be hard to re- 
place. His departure is mourned not 
only by St. Olaf College of which he 
was president and the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church to which he belonged, 
but by the whole Lutheran Church of 
America and of the world. 

“Always characterized by energetic 
zeal and world-wide outlook, he was 
instrumental in the organization of the 
National Lutheran Council in 1918 and 
of the Lutheran World Convention in 
1923. To his death he was actively in- 
terested and engaged in both of these 
organizations. 

“I shall always cherish his memory 
for he was_one of my best friends and 


earnest counselors. Outspoken yet 


always generous in his opinions he ex- 
hibited a ruggedness which one finds 


in few men.” 


Widest Whscollanies 


THE RURAL CHURCH ACTIVE IN NEBRASKA 
Mission Festivals Provide for Institutions 


THE annual convention of the South- 
east District Sunday School Association 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, near 
Northboro, Iowa, of which the Rev. 
Walter Rowoldt is pastor. Not only 
were the seventeen member congrega- 
tions represented by ninety delegates 
and forty-three registered visitors, but 
representatives of four more churches 
had come to share in the benefits of 
this helpful gathering. The theme of 
the convention was, “God Reaching 
through the Church,” and all addresses 
were grouped around this thought. 
Opening devotions for all meetings were 
in charge of the Rev. A. L. Mendenhall 
of Walton, Nebr. Dr. F. W. Nolte of 
Westboro, Mo., spoke on “The Church 
—the Meeting Place of God and Man.” 
Pastor Rowoldt extended welcome to 
the guests, and Mr. John Huttenmeyer 
of Diller, Nebr., president of the asso- 
ciation, replied. 

On the second day Dr. D. L. Mc- 
Connell of the neighboring Rockport, 
Mo., church spoke on, “Let the Church 
Be the Church.” The Rev. F. W. Henkel 
Auburn, Nebr., led in the panel discus- 
sion on the question, “How Can Our 
Sunday Schools Contribute to Faithful 
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Membership?” The climax of the pro- 
gram was offered in the closing address 
by the Rev. Carl H. Berhenke of First 
Lutheran Church, Omaha, chairman of 
young people’s work in the English 
Nebraska Synod. This was followed by 
the installation of the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: Mr. John Hutten- 
meyer, Diller, Nebr., president; Pas- 
tors A. Duis and W. Henkel, vice-pres- 


idents; Mrs. Russell Thompson, 
Nebraska City, Nebr., secretary; and 
Mrs. Otto Hansen, Johnson, Nebr., 
treasurer. 


What Will the Answer Be? 

The establishment of a satellite air- 
field in Dodge County, Nebraska, is af- 
fecting three U. L. C. A. congregations 
in their membership, Grace and Zion 
of Hooper, and St. John’s, nine miles 
to the west. The Rev. Henry Rowoldt, 
pastor of St. John’s, tells of grief as 
farmers are being rushed into finding 
new farms or at least a place where 
they may make a home for the present. 
For some, the homesteads are filled 
with sacred memories, and Pastor 
Rowoldt spends moments of family de- 
votion with them before the last fur- 
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niture is loaded and they leave their 
farm-home to make room for war- 
time construction. In how far these 
families will be able to re-establish 
themselves in Lutheran communities is 
a matter for which the church was not 
prepared, and is not able to give an 
answer. 


St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., 
the Rev. H. O. Rhode pastor, observed 
their Harvest Home Festival by bring- 
ing to the church fruits of the farm for 
shipment to Tabitha Home for the 
Aged and Orphans at Lincoln, Nebr. 
One hundred bushels of potatoes and 
200 quarts of canned fruit were the 
principal donations, together with $25 
in cash. Shortly before this the con- 
gregation dedicated their honor roll, on 
which approximately fifty names are 
now engraved, with new ones added as 
the emergency continues. 


Their Watchword, "Service" 

St. John’s Church, eight miles north- 
east of Scribner, Nebr., celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of its organization 
in October. Renovations and additions 
had been made for the occasion, chief 
’ among which was the installation of an 
electric organ. The chancel received a 
~ new rug, the choir loft was re-arranged 
and the members of the choir appeared 
this day for the first time in vestments. 
Since the coming of Pastor and Mrs. E. 
Wendt twenty-three years ago many 
improvements have been made. It is 
one of those well-knit rural congre- 
gations whose loyalty to their church 
on the farmers’ soil cannot be shaken. 
One of their members has entered the 
deaconess work. 


St. Paul’s Church, north of Hooper, 
Nebr., has extended an invitation to 
Midwest Synod to hold their 1943 con- 
vention in their midst. The Rev. Hugo 
Welchert, Jr., is the pastor. 


In the monthly bulletin of St. Paul’s 
Church, Diller, Nebr., we noticed un- 
der the occasional items how numerous 
and scattered the people are who have 
gone forth from this rural congregation 

of 113 communicant members. In this 
one issue, leaving out those who have 
settled in Omaha and Lincoln or else- 
where in Nebraska, there were refer- 
ences to such distant places to which 
children of this church had flocked as 
Kansas City, San Diego, Denver, 
Washington, D. C., Sacramento, and 
- Muskogee, Okla. These innocent items 
reveal what is happening all over the 
church. Multiply this observation by 
the 57 per cent of rural congregations 
within the United Lutheran Church, 
and you will get a picture of the city 
church’s obligation to the country 
which had these people during child- 
hood and youth, handing them over to 
the city as full-fledged members. 
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Fruits of the Gospel 

At Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., Dr. 
O. W. Heick pastor, Dr. O. W. Ebright, 
superintendent of Tabitha Home, to- 
gether with the Rev. O. W. Zahlis were 
the speakers at the annual mission fes- 


tival. At all services the church was, 


filled. Dr. Ebright, in conveying his 
impressions of the day, writes: 

“This is a congregation that bears 
testimony to the fruits of faithfully 
preaching the Gospel. There is no need 
of fancy literature or secular amuse- 
ments and entertainments to draw this 
congregation together, as the pastor re- 
marked, ‘They come to church unless 
they are sick.’ One cannot help but re- 
call the old story of the synodical meet- 
ing where pastors were discussing the 
problem of how to get people to come 
to church, when a layman arose, stating, 
‘Gentlemen, I have been listening to 
your discussion on how to attract peo- 
ple to church. When I want my cattle 
to come into the barn, I put good hay 
in the manger.’” The offering of the 
day amounted to $305. 


Mission Festivals 

Immanuel Church near Hastings, 
Nebr., showed their gratitude for the 
good harvest in an increased offering 
over the previous year on the day of 
their mission festival, namely, $129, in 
addition to $177 which had been sent 
earlier in the year for Lutheran World 
Action and other objectives. For the 
twenty-four families of which the con- 
gregation consists and all of whom 
were present, this compares well with 
the church in general. The speakers 
were Pastors J. A. Bahnsen of Leigh 
and J. Goemmel of Sutton, Nebr. Prior 
to the festive day, altar and pulpit had 
received new paraments. During the 
past year improvements were made to 
the parsonage grounds, including a new 
garage. It is also noteworthy that the 
congregation contributed largely to 
their pastor’s purchase of an electric 
hearing device and likewise saw to it 
that the financial burden of his recent 
illness should not become too great a 
worry. Immanuel Church is an ex- 
ample of what rural congregations are 
willing to do when they have the right 
spiritual leadership, such as Dr. and 
Mrs. Walter provide. 


Other mission festivals we heard of 
are those at Blue Hill, Nebr., the Rev. 
J. N. Marxen pastor; speakers Drs. 
E. Walter and F. C. Schuldt, both of 
Hastings; offering $167. Trinity Church, 
Russell, Kan., the Rev. Hans M. Bied- 
enweg pastor; speakers Drs. Andreas 
Bard of Kansas, City, Mo., O. W. Heick, 
Ellis, Kan., and M. Schroeder, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; the offering $483. Pastor Bied- 
enweg’s Frieden’s congregation had for 
their guest speakers G, F. R. Duhrkop 


of Hildreth, Nebr., and O. W. Zahlis of 
Wakeeney, Kan. Offering here was 
$400, though a heavy rain had inter- 
fered with the full benefits of the cele- 
bration. 

Pastor Paul Waldschmidt’s St. John’s 
congregation near Sterling, Nebraska, 
prepared for their mission festival 
by renovating the interior of their 
church, including new carpet for the 
chancel. This pastor’s proclivity for 
landscaping church grounds has made 
of his parsonage and church on the 
hill one of the attractive properties in 
synod. Speakers for the day were Pas- 
tors E. C. Hansen of Johnson, and 
M. Schroeder, Lincoln, Nebr. The of- 
fering $154. At Frieden’s Church, Lin- 
coln, Pastors R. Moehring of Glenvil, 
Nebr., and H. L. Lenser of Home City, 
Kan., and Henry Rowoldt of Scribner 
brought the missionary message. Dr. 
M. Koolen reports an offering for the 
day of $903. This church’s steeple cross 
has recently been outlined with neon- 
light tubing whose nightly effect can 
be seen afar. A loud speaker system 
was required to reach all those who 
had come to the mission festival at St. 
Peter’s Church, north of Falls City, 
Nebr., as the building itself is barely 
large enough to accommodate the reg- 
ular Sunday attendance. The guest 
preachers were Gustav K. Wiencke, 
Auburn, Nebr.; T. C. J. Schuldt, 
Nebraska City, Nebr.; and R. M. Saub- 
erzweig of Otoe, Nebr. Pastor Victor 
Moeller reports joyfully that the col- 
lection was “far more than for many 
years,” that is, $125. It is assumed that 
the presence of oil wells and leases in 
this neighborhood are making their in- 
fluence felt in the collection plate. Or, 
as one church treasurer put it, “Praise 
him from whom oil blessings flow.” 


Director of Music Honored 


Philadelphia, Pa. Rob Roy Peery, 
director of music of St. Matthew’s con- 
gregation, an active member of the 
Committee on Church Music for the 
U. L. C. A., and brother of the pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, T. Benton 
Peery, S.T.D., was in receipt of a for- 
mal testimonial from the board of trus- 
tees of the congregation. Those appre- 
ciative of the service which he has 
rendered the congregation as organist 
took that means of testifying to their 
valuation of his work as director of 
music. : 

The testimonial was concluded with 
the sentence: “We are ever mindful of 
the fact that the true value of your 
services cannot be measured by any 
material consideration and that words 
but inadequately express the depth of 
our appreciation of your God-given 
talent so faithfully and generously 
given.” 
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Maple ay revel USeators 


CANADA ENCOURAGES BROADCASTS BY CHURCHES 
Dr. Little’s Silver Anniversary at Waterloo 


Winter began early in Saskatchewan, 
and there is now more snow on the 
ground than there was at any time a 
year ago. Temperatures have been 
down almost to thirty below zero. Just 
what we may expect in January and 
February makes interesting. specula- 
tion, but it matters little so long as all 
else is well. After all, we do not feel 
the cold except when we observe its 
effects on the fuel supply. The climate 
is wholesome. A tuberculosis clinic in 
one of our cities recently ‘reported that 
out of five thousand children examined 
not one showed.a positive reaction and 


out of seven thousand adults only 


thirty-six reacted positively. 


Canada in War Time 

Canadians were thrilled the other 
day when our Munitions Minister, the 
Hon. Mr. Howe,, revealed that some- 
where in the vast wilderness of our 
country a hydro power dam was near- 
ing completion that would provide 
1,020,000 horsepower for our expanding 
industries. The announcement came as 
a complete surprise. Ten thousand men 
had been at work on the project, and 
it would be completed, in spite of cold, 
snow, ice and heavy rains, in the amaz- 
ingly short time of two and a half years. 
What developments are made possible 
in times of war! Legislators and ex- 
ecutives acquire courage for heroic 
actions, Our government has just an- 
nounced wage increases to men in the 
fighting forces that will make Canadians 
the highest paid soldiers in the world. 
Another announcement gives the infor- 
mation that the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors will be drastically 
reduced. The price ceiling on foods is 
being firmly held. A packing company 
was fined $7,000 for attempting to evade 
the price fixings. 

There is much encouragement in our 
country for the spiritual life, for which 
we should be truly thankful. The gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation is a Doctor of 
Divinity of the United Church of Can- 
ada and the system provides a number 
of church services throughout the week. 
Local stations also encourage broad- 
casts by the churches. Over the Sas- 
katchewan stations at least three Lu- 
theran services are carried every Sun- 
day. The Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of Canada through Luther Seminary at 
Saskatoon and the Bible School at Out- 
look, Saskatchewan, broadcasts a Bible 
Hour every Sunday morning. 
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By. N. WILLIson 


Dr. Wickey at Saskatoon 

While here Dr. Wickey, executive 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education, not only addressed the stu- 
dents of the two co-operating sem- 
inaries but he also spoke to a larger 
audience at a banquet prepared by the 
local branch. of the Maple Leaf Region 
of the Lutheran Students’ Association 
of America. Among the guests at this 
banquet was Dr. Dix, principal of St. 
Andrew’s College, the theological sem- 
inary of the United Church of Canada. 
All churches are having great difficulty 
in providing ministerial supply for the 
far-flung parishes ‘of Western Canada. 
Several of our students are being used 
for occasional ‘services and ten of St. 
Andrew’s seniors are in full charge of 
as many parishes. 


At Waterloo 

Writing of seminaries, reminds me 
that Dr. C. H. Little of Waterloo Sem- 
inary has now completed twenty-five 
years of continuous service to that in- 
stitution. As professor of Systematic 
Theology he has left the mark of his 
conservative Lutheran confessionalism 
on the mind and life of many a young 
man and is to a large degree, in that 
respect, a representative of the whole 
Lutheran Church in Canada. He has 
wrought unostentatiously but always 
courageously. He has written nu- 
merous short articles and is the author 
of three small volumes. Though not 
now a young man in years he seems as 
young as ever in physique. So far as I 
am aware, he still swims in ice cold 
water and never wears a head cover- 
ing. His principal summer recreation 
is horseshoe playing, and in that game 
he is almost as well grounded as in 
Lutheran dogmatics. The Church owes 
more to Dr. Little than she has so far 
acknowledged. Since the death of Dr. 
Clausen he has been the acting dean 
of the seminary. 

The College Cord of Waterloo Col- 
lege has entered upon its eighteenth 
year of publication and is manifesting 
the alertness and vigor of adolescence. 
It is an eight-page magazine produced 
and edited entirely by students. The 
editor at the present time is Miss 
Margaret Jacobi, and the business 
manager is Henry Schmieder, son of 
Dr. Schmieder of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kitchener. The last number is brim 
full of interesting material that is well 
written. The editor finds, on looking 
around, that: “The winds are whistling, 


the autumn rains are changing to sleet, 
and college students are settling down 
to ledgers and declensions, labs and 
themes.” Then she finds that: “The 
men who have returned from the West 
(Are you sure they were here, Miss 
Editor? We did not see anything of 
them as the snow fell on some of our 
unreaped grain.) are busily getting 
notes of lectures missed while they 
were helping Canada’s war effort. All 
the students, especially male, are 
laboriously studying, for any person: of 
military age who fails in his examina- 
tions must answer his draft call.” Here’s 
wishing The Cord continued success in 
helping to maintain the high standards 
of Waterloo College. 


Nova Scotia News 


By Dovuctas A. ConrapD 


Mt. Calvary Church, Upper North- 
field, celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
October-28. The pastor, the Rev. James 
Dauphinee, conducted the liturgical 
service and was assisted by the pres- 
ident of synod, the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
teker, who dedicated an altar retable, 
a gift of the Ladies’ Aid, and an altar 
edition of the Common Service Book, 
which was presented in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Levi Ramey, by their chil- 
dren. The Sunday school.presented the 
church with a half dozen hymn books. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
L. G. Bald of Zion Church, Lunenburg. 
An interesting feature of the service 
was the reading of a letter from the 
Rev. L. M. McCreery, who organized 
the congregation and is now ninety- 
one years of age. 


The one hundred seventieth anniver- 
sary of Zion Church, Lunenburg, was 
celebrated in conjunction with the Ref- 
ormation Festival on the first Sunday 
of November. At the morning service 
Pastor Bald preached on the topic “My 
Church,” and the junior choir, under 
the direction of Miss Lillian Ethier, had 
charge of the musical part of the serv- 
ice. At Vespers the special speaker was 
President C. H. Whitteker. 


Grace Church at First South recently 
received pulpit and lectern Bibles. The 
one was presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tracey Tanner in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Levi Tanner, and the other by the 
Ephraim Conrad family in memory of 
Mr. Ephraim Conrad. 


St. Peter’s Church at Chester was 
recently wired for electric lights. At a 
special service on the first Sunday eve- 
ning of November, the speaker was 
Capt. George Innes, Lutheran army 
chaplain. The total cost of the installa- 
tion was taken care of by a special 
canvass among the members. 


The Lutheran 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Battle Cry of 
China (Photo- 
graphed by Rey 

‘Scott; previously 
reviewed as 
Ku Kan) 


Mr. and Mrs. 
America (The 
March of Time) ._ 


Random Harvest 
(MGM) 
Ronald Colman 
Philip Dorn 
Greer Garson 
Susan Peters 


Secrets of the 
Underground 
(Rep.) 
Virginia Grey 
John Hubbard 


That Other Woman 
(Fox) 
Jas. Ellison 
V. Gilmore 
Alma Kruger 


Underground Agent 
(Col.) 


F, Albertson 
Bruce Bennett 


The World at War. 


Documentary. The story of 


China’s long fight against 


aggression, with scenes of 
combat, air raids, suffering, 
and measures to insure 
continuance. 


News review of first year 
of war as it was reflected 


in lives of ordinary cit-. 


izens; pointing out material 
changes, etc. 


New issue of film still is not perfect 
technically, but more than compen- 
sates for that in memorable, on-the- 
spot picture it presents of a nation’s 
persistent courage. M, Y 


More staged portions than in usual 
feature in series, but these have con- 
viction. Fairly interesting. M, 'Y 


Drama based on Hilton 
novel about amnesia vic- 
tim seeking key to lost 
years, led to blending of 
two lives by wife and doc- 
tor who know his secret. 


Element of mystery which kept 
novel from being entirely unbeliev- 
able lacking, film taxes credulity 
and is sketchy in the telling. Is sym- 
pathetically played, however; with 
many emotionally moving. passages. 


> 


Melodrama. Cops. versus 
Nazi spies theme, with 
usual incredible brutality, 
incredible exploits as cops 
scatter Nazis. 


Another cheap, routine film taking 
advantage of current events to make 
its mark. The same old thing. 


Comedy on oft-used theme: 
secretary manipulates 
things so boss will realize 
he has loved her all this 


time. 


Melodrama. More Nazi 
spies, this time with tele- 
phone workers spotting 
their nefarious designs as 
they tap underground 
wires. 


A trite plot handled in hurried and 


undistinguished manner. Superficial. 
M 


If spies were as omnipresent and en- 
terprising as these “B” films would 
indicate, none of us would be alive 
to see them. Routine. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The 
Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee Doodle Dandy. _ 

For Mature Audience: Casablanca, Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, The 
Forgotten Village, Gentleman Jim, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Life Begins 
at 8.30, The Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow 
Strikes Back, The Moon and Sixpence, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My 
Favorite Blonde, My Sister Eileen, Now Voyager, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, 
The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman, 


_ The annual convention of the South- 
ern Conference of the Nova Scotia 
Synod was held in Zion Church, Lun- 
enburg. At the morning service the 
liturgist was the Rev. James Dauphinee, 
and the sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. W. J. Goos. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, the Rev. W. J. Goos was re- 
elected president and Mr. Martin 
Wentzell secretary-treasurer. The of- 
fering for the day was voted to the joint 
appeal of the Canadian Lutheran Com- 
mission and Lutheran World Action. 
President Whitteker gave some of his 
impressions of the recent convention of 
our Church at Louisville and the Rev. 


_ January 13, 1943 


Paul Eydt presented an interesting out- 
line of the life of Martin Luther. At 
Vespers, which were conducted by 
Pastor Bald, the preacher was the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad of Halifax. The in- 
vitation of St. Peter’s Church at 
Chester to hold the 1943 convention 
there was accepted. 


Your reporter recently had the pleas- 
ure of attending meetings in the city 
of Halifax which were addressed by Dr. 
John R. Mott. In the two-day confer- 
ence he gave many helpful suggestions 
as to problems that are confronting the 
world and the church today. 


Resurrection Church, Halifax, was 
recently host to the men in uniform at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hostel. Five hundred 
men were present on this occasion, 
when a program was presented for 
their entertainment. 

Remembrance Day was observed at 
the Vesper Service November 8, when 
Pastor Conrad preached on the topic, 
“The First Casualty.” The Boy Scouts, 
Cubs and Girl Guides attended the 
service in a body and in uniform. A 
large congregation filled the church. 


“Forward Together’ 


“ForwarpD Together—with Faith, with 
Hope, with Light,” was the theme of 
the forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, which: con- 
vened in Trinity Church, Bowmans- 
town, Pa. Mrs. H. H. Otto, president, 
presided. 

The Rev. Richard A. Beck, pastor of 
the church, conducted the devotional 
service at the morning session. Greet- 
ings were extended by Mrs. W. Gordon 
Williams, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and J. J. Neudoerffer, 
D.D., president of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference. 

The officers and departmental secre- 
taries presented informative reports 
pertaining to their work. 

The devotional service at the after- 
noon session was conducted by the Rev. 
Wilson Hartzell. 

Mrs. Will H. Berk introduced to the 
convention delegates and visitors of 
other conferences and the distinguished 
guests present. The convention was 
privileged to hear the Rev. Joseph K. 
Donat, missionary to Africa, speak on 
“God’s. Word and Work in Africa.” 
Mrs. Earl S. Erb, synodical Promo- 
tional Secretary, gave suggestions on 
bringing young women into the mis- 
sionary societies. 

An impressive memorial service was 
conducted by Mrs. J. S. Savacool. The 
afternoon session was closed with 
prayer by the Rev. Paul W. Hartline. 

Miss Carrie Gassner presided at the 
convention dinner. The. Rev. Richard 
A. Beck gave the invocation. Through- 
out the dinner, musical selections were 
played. A former missionary to India, 
the Rev. F. S. Fiedler, entertained the 
convention with “Songs and Stories of 
India.” 

Mrs. W. Gordon Williams installed 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
H. H. Otto; vice-presidents, Miss Carrie 
Gassner and Mrs. F. R. Edwards; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. W. M. Waitt; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. Thomas 
Atkinson; treasurer, Mrs. Will H. Berk. 

Dorotuy Watt, Rec. Sec. 
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Canlial Conference of Oe 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS IN THE “BUCKEYE STATE” 


Tue proof that Lutheranism in north- 
central Ohio has been growing whisk- 
ers is evidenced by the increasing num- 
ber of centennial celebrations and 
church anniversaries held. 

Late in June the Rowsburg Church 
of Ashland County marked its one 
hundredth year. Special services were 
arranged by Pastor W. H. Baker. For- 
mer pastors living in the Ohio territory 
returned to greet old friends and to 
present messages of courage and cheer. 
Pastor C. H. Starkey of Miamisburg, 
Pastor Carl M. Kessler of Wadsworth 
and Pastor Charles F. Sheriff of Mans- 
field were the welcome visitors. A high 
point in the celebration was a Com- 
munion Service for the three churches 
of the parish. 


Marking the one hundred tenth year 
of its founding, members of the First 
Church, Mansfield, Grover E. Swoyer, 
D.D., pastor, participated in anniver- 
sary services in September. Henry C. 
Roehner, D.D., former pastor for thir- 
teen years, returned from his parish in 
Uniontown to speak. Due to the illness 
of Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, former pastor, 
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By Herman L. GILBERT 


E. Clyde Xander, D.D., missionary 
superintendent in Ohio, preached the 
sermon and all living Sunday school 
superintendents were honored. At the 
evening service a pageant, “First 
Church Youth Through 110 Years,” 
written by John K. Linsenmayer of 
First Church, was presented. In Octo- 
ber the Rev. Milton C. Johnson, as- 
sistant pastor at First Church since 
June 1941, said good-by to his friends 
to accept the leadership of St. John’s 
Church, Beaver Dam, Wis. Pastor 
Swoyer is now carrying the full load 
of his large parish. 


Possibly the most widely announced 
centennial centered about Tiro in 
Crawford County where the venerable 
Crouse Memorial Church celebrated 
with special services for a week in 
October. The Rev. Robert H. Miller, 
pastor since 1935, was in charge of a 
series of highly successful services. An- 
niversary speakers included two former 
pastors, Arthur J. Hall, D.D., of Bryan, 
and E. M. Potts, Ph.D., of Orrville, and 
a former pastor’s son, the Rev. Paul 
Bressler of Germantown, and the pres- 
ident of synod, George W. Miley, D.D. 
Mrs. Miller wrote and directed a 
unique pageant depicting historic Lu- 
theranism under Muhlenberg and 
Heyer, and the founders of the local 
congregation, Pastors F. J. Ruth and 
Joshua Crouse. This program brought 
the entire community together in the 
Tiro school auditorium. One evening 
was spent in recalling old times and 
recognizing members of long standing. 
Twenty-seven pastors have served this 
parish. Since the fiftieth ‘anniversary 
of the dedication of the present church 
was observed in 1938, the church has 
undergone extensive repairs and dec- 
orations. A special anniversary book- 
let was prepared, and the weekly Tiro 
World printed a special section to 
honor the occasion. The week’s activ- 
ities were marred by the untimely 
death of Harvey Garver, member of 
the church council. 


A homecoming and centennial were 
combined October 25 at St. John’s 
Church, Perrysville, the Rev. George 
M. Schrack pastor for the past seven- 
teen years. Pastor Schrack preached 
the morning sermon, and D. Bruce 
Young, D.D., of Shelby, was the speaker 
at the afternoon period. The St. John’s 
congregation (rural) merged with 
Grace Church of Perrysville six years 
ago and in 1937 a new building was 
erected to house the newly created 
organization. 


Two Reformation rallies were held in 
the north-central area November 1. 
In First Church, Mansfield, a large au- 
dience gathered to hear Arthur H. 
Smith, D.D., of Ashland, speak on the 
importance of the Reformation. A large 
choir of youth under the direction of 
A. L. Derr of First Church sang the 
anthems. In Bucyrus congregations of 
the Crawford County area gathered to 
mark the day when Dr. Young of 
Shelby preached. 


Three Mansfield pastors have marked 
anniversaries too. Herbert S. Garnes, 
D.D., celebrated the twentieth year of 
his ministry at St. Luke’s Church. 
Charles F. Sheriff, D.D., observed his 
twenty-first anniversary at St. Mat- 
thew’s congregation. Climaxing the 
ninetieth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of St. Paul’s Church, Dr. 
Miley, president of synod, preached on 
the occasion of Pastor Herman L. 
Gilbert’s tenth year as its pastor, 
December 6. 

Practically all congregations in the 
area have dedicated service flags, hon- 
oring the men who are in the armed 
forces. Monthly bulletins, letters and 
other periodicals are being sent. 


In the Mansfield district the Rev. 
C. B. A. Stacy of Mt. Zion and Mifflin 
Parish is president of the Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association, and the Rev. O. S. 
Goerner of Lucas is the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Paul Knauss, president of the 
Missionary Society in Ohio, was the 
Thank Offering speaker at First and 
St. Mark’s churches, Mansfield. 


Personal 


The Rev. John Joseph Bahuth was 
called to the pastorate of St. John’s 
Church, Schuyler, Nebr., and took up 
his work January 1. 

Mr. Bahuth was born and educated. 
in the Holy Land and taught high 
school and -normal schools at Bethle- 
hem and Jerusalem. In 1935 he was. 
ordained in the Christmas Lutheran 
Church, Bethlehem, and served that 
congregation and the Lutheran Church 
in Jerusalem for four years prior to 
coming to America in the fall of 1938. 
By birth Pastor Bahuth is a native of 
Palestine, but his ancestors were Cru- 
saders who came to Palestine in A. D. 
1229. A large number of his relatives 
are priests of the Greek Catholic 
Church, but Mr. Bahuth became a 
Lutheran by choice and conviction ten 
years ago. 


The Rev. George D. Clarke resigned 
as pastor of the Lionville Charge of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, effective 
as of March 31, 1943. 
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Subscription for Each Home 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 
Franklin A. Swanson, Pastor 


Inglewood, California 


Pastor Swanson, in sending seventy-seven NEW subscriptions, 
writes: 


“These new subscriptions now make our record 100 per cent as we close 
the year 1942. This makes a subscription for each home. We will continue to 
add names to this list as new families are received into our fast growing 
mission. 


The value of “The Lutheran” coming into the homes of our members has 
already had its effect upon both our attendance and offerings. We feel that 
this means of contacting our members regularly each week is about the best 
that can be found. Our people are getting better acquainted with their United 
Lutheran Church, and as a result they will become better members of our 
local congregation. 


It may be of interest to you to know that although we made no plea that 
the people should send in an extra offering to cover the cost of their sub- 
scription to “The Lutheran,” many of them have already done so of their 
own free will. It will be a great day when all of the members of the whole 


Church have this splendid weekly coming into their homes.” 


REPORT OF PROGRESS IN PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Pastor Paul E. Daugherty, Chairman Committee on Circulation of 
“The Lutheran” in the Pittsburgh Synod, writes: 


“In talking with several of our pastors about promoting “The Lutheran” 
this year I was encouraged to learn that they are trying to get a larger circu- 
lation in their congregations. 


In my own congregation I expect more subscriptions than ever before. This 
is due to the fact that a group of ladies from our Mother’s Club is back of it. 
At the first meeting four subscriptions were sold in the club itself. 


At the last meeting of my church council I brought the matter before my 
men. They are not only going to subscribe for themselves, but two men are 
going to have “The Lutheran” sent to our Public Library and also to the 
Allegheny College Library. 


Last evening a Lutheran College professor from Atlanta, Georgia, told me: 
“The Lutheran” is an excellent church paper and it deserves more publicity 
than it is getting.” 


The Circulation of “The Lutheran’ is Growing! 


January 13, 1943 


“Silent Salesman” 
Display Rack 
Used by more than 


350 congregations 


SOME INSTALLATIONS 

Gibraltar, Pa. 

St. John’s, F. E. Radcliffe 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

Zion, Ragnar Kjeldahl 
Baltimore, Md. 

All ter E. R. McCauley, D.D. 
Camden, N 

Grace es S., Mr. E. Kelchner 
Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Immanuel, Henry Horn 
The Dallas, Oregon 

Zion, E. J. Blenker 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bethany, H. L. Gerstmyer 
Charleston, S. Car. 

St. John’s, G. J. Gongaware, D.D. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 

Trinity, F. H. Daubenspeck 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Ascension, D. R. Crounse 
Springfield, Ohio 

St. Luke’s, H. E. Crowell, D.D. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Fenner Memorial, Roger G. Imhoff 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Zion, J. P. Harman, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Spirit, Kenneth Anderson 
Scottdale, Pa. 

St. Paul’s, George M. Kunkle 
Everett, Wash. 

Trinity, payin J. Johnson 


Tamaqua, P 
St. John’s, » Gilbert J. Martin 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


po ne Chas. O. Thompson 
Paducah, 

St veealh H. A. Wessling 
Falls City, Nebr. 

St. Paul’s, ent C. Cordts 
Corydon, In 

St. pee s, John A. Ritchie 

Persia, Iowa 

St. John’s, Heinz G. Ritzen 


Make “The Lutheran”’ 
available to your members 


AT THE CHURCH 


Write for particulars 


MARION 
GOrrTLIEG E 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 
: 1 work, Education, Business 
education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. } 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—The 
President, Box K, Marion, Va. j 


1 Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty-three 

Years’ Supremacy. Never Equalled. 
Condensed Thought. Digest and Text of 
Lesson. Full Exposition. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35c Postpaid. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
~» Apparel Style Book CP70. 


for EFFICIENCY 


in every department of 


Church and Sunday School 
FREE SAMPLES 


Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Co. 
Lakeside. Ohin +e ee ru an 


The Rev. Carl H. Bartsch recently 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his pastorate at Holy Trinity Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seven local pastors 
made brief addresses of appreciation of 
the services of Mr. Bartsch in the com- 
munity, and Mr. Clarence M. Carlson 
spoke for the congregation. In behalf 
of the congregation, President R. H. 
Gerberding of the Synod of the North- 
west presented Mr. and Mrs. Bartsch 
with a motion picture camera, projector, 
screen, and other equipment. 

The achievements of Holy Trinity 
under the leadership of Pastor Bartsch 
include growth in membership from 
205 to approximately 2,000, the erec- 
tion of a church building valued at 
$153,000, and the attainment of a place 
near the top of the synod’s roll in 
benevolent giving. 
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The Rev. A. C. Baughman, pastor of 
Nativity Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
enlisted as a chaplain, in the United 
States Army and was. ordered to the 
training school at Harvard. University. 
He concluded his pastorate at Nativity 
November 22. 

Mr. Baughman has been the only 
pastor at Nativity Church. In 1933 he 
began work in the Blue Mound section 
of Milwaukee with the view to estab- 
lishing a congregation. Soon the con- 
gregation acquired a lot and later 
erected a building, largely by the labor 


iof its own members, including the pas- 


tor himself, who is an excellent car- 
penter. The congregation has a con- 
firmed membership of 211 and is on a 
sound footing. Dr. Merrill E. Boulton 
is serving Nativity as supply pastor 
until a full-time pastor is procured. 


Fire completely destroyed the home 
of the Rev. J. Leonard Fischer, resident 
in Youngstown, Ohio. The report of 
this disaster was written by Pastor 
Fischer himself from a hospital bed in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sunday, December 13, Pastor Fischer, 


in bed under doctor’s care, was aroused 


by smoke. He and Mrs. Fischer “barely 
escaped with their lives.” Despite 
prompt attention by the fire depart- 
ment, none of the contents of the house 
was saved. Among the losses was a 
valuable library gathered by purchases 
through a long ministry and comple- 
mented by books received from Pastors 
Wenzel and Belfour. 

The cause of the conflagration was a 
defective flue. Pastor Fischer suggests 
the necessity of examining chimneys in 
parsonages and dwellings, since similar 
fires frequently have their origin in 
defective flues. 


The Rev. Charles G. Frazier was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Fayetteville 
Charge of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of 
Gettysburg Seminary on November 29. 


The Rev. Robert E. Gaston, formerly 
pastor of the Bendena Parish of the 
Synod of Kansas, was installed in Christ 
Church, Eureka, Kan., on the evening 
of December 10. He is successor in this 
parish to the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, who 
resigned in August to accept a call to 
Emerson, Nebr. Sunday evening, De- 
cember 6, a Luther League was or- 
ganized. 


The Rev. Robert D. Kerstetter has 
accepted the call to become pastor of 
the Hollywood Lutheran Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. He succeeds Dr. J. 
George Dorn in this pastorate. 

Mr. Kerstetter was ordained in 1939, 
after graduating from the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary, and assisted Dr. 
Ross H. Stover at Messiah Church, 
Philadelphia, for one year. In 1940 he 


became pastor of the First Lutheran’ 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo. During this 
pastorate 300 new members have been 
received into the congregation. Nu- 
merous gifts have been given to the 
church, including a set of cathedral 
chimes, a bronze tower bell, and a com- 
plete set of stoles for the pastor; also a 
United States and Christian flag. 

Recently the congregation engaged 
Miss Lilith Schwab, a former mission- 
ary to India, as parish worker. Mr. 
Kerstetter has been active in civic life 
and community enterprises. 


The Rev. J. Earl Reed, pastor of St. ~ 
John’s Church, Manorton Parish, 
Elizaville, N. Y., preached his last ser- 
mon in that church December 27 prior 
to taking up his duties as pastor of the 
Brick Church Parish near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., January 1, 1943. 

Mr. Reed. has served the parish in 
Manorton for twelve years and many 
progressive steps in the work have re- 
sulted. He has been active in local and 
county organizations. The church 
property has been improved, a Women’s 


Missionary Society was organized, and 


mutual co-operation between pastor 
and people has been outstanding. 


Congregations 


Brooklyn, New York. St. Matthew’s 
Church, of which the Rev. Warren L. 
Wolf was pastor for the past two years, 
received his resignation November 15, 
1942, upon his acceptance as a chaplain 
in the U. S. Navy. At present Chaplain 
Wolf is attending the Naval Chaplains’ 
School at Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Wolf had been called to St. Mat- 
thew’s following the death of Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Brown. During his pastorate 
the Common Service Book was intro- 
duced, the books being memorials to 
the two former pastors, Dr. G. Bayard 
Young and Dr. Brown, who had served 
the congregation for thirty-five years. 
Several legacies were received in the 
amount of $1,700 which aided greatly 
in the reduction of the mortgage on the 
church. The Religious Education pro- 
gram was revamped to adjust itself to. 
the released time program of the pub- 
lic schools, and a thriving school was. 
organized at St. Matthew’s. 

The pulpit at St. Matthew’s is being 
supplied by seminarians from the 
Philadelphia Seminary, and the Rev. 
Samuel Kornmann, superintendent of 
the Inner Mission Society of Brooklyn, 
preparatory to the action of the con- 
gregation on the resignation of Chap- 
lain Wolf. 


Columbus, Ohio. Pastors and con-. 
gregations of the Synod of Ohio were: 
impressed by the Christmas greeting 
which was sent to each of them by the 
Rev. Dr. George W. Miley, president 


The Lutheran: 


of the Ohio Synod. Henry C. Roehner, 
D.D., commenting on the Christmas 


message, wrote THE LUTHERAN an ex- - 


pression of the appreciation which pas- 
tors and others had for this thoughtful 
message on the part of their synodical 
president. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of South Carolina will be 
held at Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., 
Cc. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor, January 26-28, 1943. 
The opening service will begin at 11.00 A. M., 
at which time the Holy Communion will be 
administered. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of Virginia will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, February 2, 1943, at 7.00 P. M. 

J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pres. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. E. G. Hay 


was called to his eternal reward December 15, 
1942, in his eighty-seventh year. ; 
Edward Grier Hay was born in Harrisburg, 
Pa., May 4, 1856, the son of Charles A. and 
Sarah Barnitz Hay. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1875, and at the time of 


The Rev. E. G. Hay 


his death was third on the list of_early grad- 
uates of that institution. In 1878 he was grad- 
uated from the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, where his father was a professor 
for twenty-eight years. 

In June 1879, Mr. Hay married Laura Ella 
Buchanan at Huntington, Pa. To them was 
born one son, Edward B. Hay, with whom Mr. 
Hay was living in Rochester, N. Y., at the time 
of his death. November 19, 1913, Mrs. Hay 
died at Litchfield, Ill. In September 1918 at 
Utica, N. Y., Mr. Hay married Louise S. Schultz, 
who died September 21, 1928. 

The following churches were served by Mr. 
Hay: Huntington, Pa., 1878-1880; Pottsville, Pa., 
1880-1894; Red Hook, N. Y., 1894-1907; Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1907-1910; Clarksburg, W. Va., 1910-1912; 
Litchfield, Ill., 1912-1914; Webster City, Iowa, 
1914-1917; Utica, N. Y., 1917-1920; Gallupville, 
N. Y., 1920-1923; Stone Church, Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., 1923-1928. When. Mr. Hay resigned at 
Rhinebeck, he retired, after serving fifty years 
in the ministry. 

Funeral services were conducted in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., by the Rev. Peter Fanning of St. 
Paul’s Church, Rochester, assisted by the Rev. 
Robert Horton of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Rochester. Interment was made in the Forest 
Hills Cemetery of Utica, N. Y., where the serv- 
ices were conducted by the Rev. Louis F. Wag- 
schal of St. John’s Lutheran oer ee 

. B. Hay. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Mary Baer 
Whereas, it has serge our heavenly Father 
in His infinite kindness and mercy to call Dr. 
Mary Baer to her Eternal Home, we, the mem- 
bers of the India Mission Council, wish to place 


January 13, 1943 


on record our appreciation of her good life and 
long service in the mission. 

Dr. Baer came to India in December 1895. 
Until 1909 she worked in Kugler Hospital, 
Guntur, and then went to Chirala to establish 
medical work there. Of her forty-seven years 
in service, most of them were spent in Chirala, 
where she not only built up a fine medical 
work but evinced her interest also in the edu- 
cation of girls. The many buildings on the 
present Baer compound bear silent witness to 
her devoted efforts and service, and her name 
and memory are loved and honored by Indians 
of all castes in and around Chirala. 

In her full and active life, there was time for 
everything. And well known is her love for 
little children and her unselfish devotion in 
helping them in every way. 

During her seven years in India after her 
retirement from, active service, her interest in 
the work was not lessened and her strong 
character mellowed with the years. We thank 
our Father for her many years of service and 
for her life of faith. 

The just do rest from their labor and their 
works do follow them. 

Tue Invia_ Misston CounciL 
George Drach, 
Administrative Secretary. 


Mrs. Samuel H. Kornmann 


died September 23, 1942. 

Whereas it was the will of our loving Father 
in heaven Who knoweth all things and Who 
doeth all things well, to call from this world 
to her heavenly rest our cherished sister in 
Christ, Alivia C. Kornmann, wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Kornmann, director of the Brooklyn 
Lutheran. Inner Mission Society, and _ the 
mother of two boys, John and Richard; and 

Whereas Mrs. Kornmann, by her quiet, but 
radiant Christian Pad ee ok by her devotion 
to her home and family, by her interest in the 
work of the Kingdom through her church, the 
Inner Mission Society and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, had won for herself many 
friends and gained their high esteem in the 
short period of two years’ residence in Brook- 
lyn; and 


Whereas she was a faithful member of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
Spel of Brooklyn and Vicinity; be it 

ereby 

Resolved that we express to Pastor Korn- 
mann, to his two boys and to the sister and 
the brothers of Mrs. Kornmann, our heartfelt 
Sympathy and our genuine sorrow at the sud- 
den and early departure of their loved one; 

Resolved that we humble ourselves under 
the hand of Almighty God by accepting her 
early departure with a firm faith in the ulti- 
mate goodness of Him Who Himself has said, 
“My oughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways... for as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways and my thoughts than 
your thoughts’; 

Resolved that we praise God for the many 
blessings bestowed upon her and for the joy 
that was hers for twenty years of happy home 
and family life; 

Resolved that we thank God for the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which is ours through 
Christ our Lord and for the blessed assurance 
that our sister is now with her Lord, waiting 
for the final Day of Resurrection when she 
shall be reunited with her loved ones; 

Resolved that we pray Almighty God that 
He may comfort with His love the grief-stricken 
members of the family, especially her husband, 
the director of our Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society; that He may ever strengthen them and 
us in faith; that He may so guide them in days 
to come that they may experience in due time 
“the peace of God that passeth all understand- 
ing; an 

Resolved that we direct that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to members of the family 
and that they be spread upon the minutes of 
our respective organizations and that they be 
published in Tue LuTHERAN. 

Tue LuTHERAN INNER Mission SOcIETY OF 
BrooKLYN AND VICINITY 
F, C. Wandmacher, Pres. 
C. J. Wefer, Sec. 
The Women’s Auxiliary of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society 
(Mrs.) Anna B. Wefer, Pres. 
Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Sec. 


Se 
? 


I HE fact that we can no longer have all the things we. have 


taken for granted, brings a realization that we must now decide what 


we will give up and what we will keep. 


In making this decision, thoughtful men and women will keep in 


mind that the most precious things are those which safeguard the 


security of the home and. the future. 


Use the coupon to secure information about a LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance program that will safeguard your home and your future 


against financial adversity. 


SEND ME INFORMATION ON ‘THE INSURANCE PLAN 
(0 Provide for wife and family. NAME..... 
(0 Provide an educational fund. ADDRESS. 
() Provide a retirement income. 
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Our New and Recent Publications 


HOW SHALL I SAY IT? By Ross H. Stover. 
Cloth, $1.00 


This work represents the culmination of knowl- 
edge of the technique of public speaking gained 
by Dr. Stover through years of practical experience 
as an unusually effective preacher, radio and plat- 
form speaker, and a professor of public speaking. 
Illustrated. 


THE PASTOR AS A PERSONAL COUN. 
SELOR. By Carl J. Schindler. $1.25 


This manual is intended to serve the average 
pastor who is interested’ primarily in getting im- 
mediately a broad grasp on what is involved in 
personal counseling so that he can minister in this 
sphere in the course of his normal activity. 


REALITY IN PREACHING. The Kessler Lece- 
tures. By Snyder, Piper, Blackwelder 
and Wiegman. $1.50 


A series of lectures on preaching from the Lu- 
theran point of view. 


HE STARTED FROM NOWHERE and Other 


Stories. By W. R. Siegart. Ilustrated. . 


$1.00. 


A collection of brief, interesting stories for chil- 
dren, each stressing some religious or moral truth. 


ON WINGS OF HEALING. Edited by Dober- 
stein. Cloth, $2.00 


The superlative gift for the sick and shut-in. A 
beautiful book ministering hope and courage to 
those who suffer. The collection of prayers and 
readings contained in this book will meet the needs 
of persons in all kinds of affliction. Tllustrated. 


-THE PREACHER’S DOORKNOB. By Leander 


35 cents 


A delightful, a charming little book, presenting 
the drama of life as a minister sees it. 


M. Zimmerman. 


MARTIN LUTHER. A Story of His Life. By 
Elsie Singmaster. $1.00 


A fascinating account of the life of Luther. Con- 
cise and presented in popular style, it will interest 
readers of all ages. 


WERE YOU THERE When They Crucified 
My Lord? Paul Zeller Strodach. Cloth, 
$1.50 

An unusual group of devotional readings based 
on the Passion Story. 


WHAT THEN IS CHRISTIANITY? Charles 
M. Jacobs. $1.00 
The true meaning of Christianity is here set 
forth in earnest and convincing language. 
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